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Now that the ‘Children’s Day Has 
boen celebrated and fresh impulse 
given, as we hope, to the Sunday- 
school cause, it becomes the next 
thing in order to begin early to plan 
for a corresponding enthusiasm and 
liberality and persistence in behalf of 
the Home Missionary Society, dis- 
tinctively so named. It is well to 
plant and maintain Sunday-schools, 
even if they do not grow into church- 
es. But a Sunday-school, if it be 
what its name involves, will always 
be tending toward the complete or- 
ganization of the Christian forces in 
the community in which it is planted. 
As fast, therefore, as our great coun- 
ties are dotted over by the aid of 
our enterprising Sunday-school men 
with schools, and the seed thus sown 
springs into fruitfulness, there will 
come the demand for the stated lead- 
ership. of a qualified ministry, the 
thorough preaching of the Word and 
the administration of the sacraments. 

To push the preliminary work and 
then find that the natural sequence 
of it can not join closely and vigor- 

ously, is to build the tower and not 
be able to finish it. Men will laugh 
at our business management if they 
gee we leave our enterprises dwarfed. 
We must leave them so, unless, on the 
one hand, the pecuniary resources for 
the planting and sustaining of church- 
es are much larger than they now 
are; or the missionary force, on the 
other, is endued with more power. 

Both these things are needed. More 
money—for with the present contri- 
butions, we can barely keep the pres- 
ent number of missionaries at their 
posts, much less multiply the num- 
ber of the posts. More efficiency in 
the men who man the posts—for it is 
astonishing what a difference there 
is in the quality, adaptability and 
spiritual potency of those who under- 
take the pastorate. Our Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions has great 
anxieties on both these points. It is 


difficult to say whether the anxieties 


predominate on the one side or the 
other. Bat as we look over the field 
in the present month we can not em- 
phasize strongly enough the urgency 
of the situation. All along the Home 
Missionary line there is pressing need 
for reinforcement. Nor is there any 


summer month to be lost. .We may 


some of us have vacations, but this in 


cause has none. 


Scholarship says 80, ecience says 80, 
theology says so— but it is very rare 
that any one of these great words 
| authorizes any particular individual 
or party to speak for it. As a matter 
of fact, nothing is so potent, and 
hardly anything more perplexing, 


than the fact that scholars, scientiste, 


theologians, apparently equally wor- 
thy of the title, differ very widely on 
a great many points on which it 
might be supposed there would be 
agreement. It is very natural, of 
course, when we are of a certain 
opinion ourselves, to assure every- 
body else that ecbolarship or science 
is at our back; but when the man of 
the other opinion uses the same 
trick, the value of our weapon 
shrinks. We are reminded of what. 
happened in Parliament the other 
day. Mr. Chamberlain, the doughty 
Unionist leader, was worrying with 
argument the Liberal majority, and 
this was his exasperating point, viz— 
“The country is against you.” 
That,“ replied Mr. Labouchere in 
his most innocent and childlike man- 
ner, “is what I have often said to 
myself when I knew nothing about 
it.“ When you hear, then, somebody 
advocating a cause on the ground 
that all science, and so forth, are on 
his side, it is pertinent to inquire 
whether he knows anything more 
about it than his own wish it were so. 


— 


The disposition to concede too 
much to a critic may be just as hasty 
and inconsiderate as the disposition 
to concede nothing is obstinate. A 
writer in an English journal gives 
what he regards as a case in point. 
Several able, and, on the whole, evan- 
gelical, men have cited as proof posi- 
tive of Biblical inaccuracy II Sam. 
xxiv:24 as compared with I Chron. 
xxi: 25. In the one passage, David 
bought the threshing-floor and the 
oxen for fifty shekels of silver.” In 
the other, David gave to Ornan for 
the place six hundred shekels of 
gold.” Now, it so happens,” says 
our writer, “that a friend of mine 
sold a portion of his farm for £50; 


whole farm for £4,000. Similarly, 
IT Samuel tells us that David bought 
the “threshing-floor and oxen,” a 
very small spot of ground, for fifty 
shekels of silver; and I Chron. tells 


the whole farm on which grew the 
orn that was threshed in the thresh- 
ing-floor—for 600 shekels of gold. 
There is surely no contradiction 
here.” Very likely, there is a class 
of harmonizers who are over-anxious 
to make everything syuare in Bibli- 
cal narratives. They make conjec- 
tures which are strained so that you 
can see them ready to break. But 
just now there is a class who seem to 
prefer to let a discrepancy stand—a 
wart on the face is dear to them. 


It is astonishing how the people 
hug their chains; how they allow the 
saloon-keeper to rob them. The sa- 
loon is an unmitigated curse; there is 
not one good thing about it. It 
curses, blights, destroys; it smells of 
the pit. But it cannot exist without 
the permission and support of the 
people. And here comes in the 
strangeness of it; that good people 
who are not affected personally or in 
their friends (and there are very few 
who are not so affected) should allow 
so vile a thing to be; and that people 
who are robbed and ruined, who are 
torn and beaten, should say, rob me 
again and beat me more. Does not 
this show the native depravity of the 
race? And then also let us remem- 
ber that the saloon-keepers are men 
and women; they are not born devils; 
that our fellow-men and women 
should be willing to do such devilish 
work and cause such wide spread 
ruin, year after year, shows marvel- 
ous depravity; What a wicked world 
we live in. 

We thought, forsooth, the other day 
that in the beautiful city of Oakland, 
where so many good people dwell, 
where thousands of our best mer- 
chants in this city have their lovely 
homes, that they were going to close 
the saloons from six o'clock Saturday 
evening to six o'clock Monday morn- 
ing. It was strange the proposition 
had not been made before. It was 
made, and made in force, and the 
Councilmen seemed to favor it, and 
the bill went through the first stages 
by a good majority. Then there 


powers of hell seemed to rise in op- 
position, and so just and right a 
thing as to close the saloons only on 
Sunday comes to be fought at every 


a few days afterward he sold the 


us that he bought the place’—i. e., 


‘came all sorts of opposition. All the 


that even Federated Trades whe are 
said to have some care for the 


‘workingmen have resented this 


| 


step. Astonishing! and yet it is so| Star 


interference and 


opposed this 


movement to help the laborer save 
his money. And now they are in a 


pretty pass in Oakland. The Coun- 


cil, instead of going on in ths simple 


matter of closing the saloons on 
Sunday, are substituting a proposi- 
tion to submit the saloon question to 
a vote of the people. It is doubtful 
if they have the legal right to call 
such an election. That was not the 
movement which the good peopls 
asked for and which the Council 
seemed at first to favor. The good 


people, naturally, resent this attempt 


to dodge the issue by the Couneil- 
men, and substitute this action of 


doubtful legality, born of their own 


cowardice, or at the beck of the 
liquor power. And the result, we 
fear, will be the saloon intrenchment 
on the Sabbath, for the time being, 
more firmly than ever. What a dis- 
grace to Oakland! We in San Fran- 
cisco admit that we are under the 


heel of the saloon men, but we hoped > 
better things for Oakland. And yet 


we believe that on a fair, legal bal- 
lot, if such an one could be had, not. 
only Sunday-closing would carry, but 
the saloon would be met, and, we 


trust, conquered, and all of them 


driven from the city of Oakland. 


The wreck of the steamship Coli- 
ma off the Mexican coast last week, 
while on her way from this city to 
Panama, was most distressing and 
disastrous. Only about forty seem to 
have been saved out of over two hun- 
dred passengers and crew. Various 
are the opinions about the causes of 
the terrible disaster. There was a 
storm; overloading of the ship; 
failure of the steering apparatus; 
these, and other reasons, are 
given. Those who knew best the 
causes are silent in death. The cap- 
tain, first officer and first engineer 
evidently went down with the ship. 
Truly, there is danger and sorrow on 
the deep and everywhere. Captain 
Taylor was a pew-holder in the First 
church in this city and his widow is 
an excellent member. Memorial ser- 


vices for the captain will be held in 
the First church next Sabbath morn- 
ing. 


At a late hour it was decided that 
the Morning Star would not leave 
Honolulu until ‘after the arrival of 
the steamer that leaves this city June 
15th. This will be the last opportun- 
ity to send mail to Micronesia by the 
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1— 1, JUNE 5, 1895. 


Communications. 


[Preached at Mills College by Rev. Dr. 
George Mooar, May 19th, and published by 
request.] 

(II Kings ii: 9. 10.) “And it came 
to pass, when they were gone over, 
that Elijah said to Elisha, Ask what 
shall I do for thee before I be taken 
from thee. And Elisha said, I pray 
thee let a double portion of thy spirit 
be upon me. And he said, Thou hast 
asked a hard thing; nevertheless, if 
thou see me when I am taken from 
thee, it shall be so unto thee; but if 
not, it shall not be so.” 

Elisha was evidently a hero-wor- 
shiper and Elijah was the great man 


whom he worshiped. When he was 


_ plowing in the field in his younger 
manhood, Elijah had only to pass by 
and cast his mantle over the boy; 
the plowman became the prophet’s 
attendant. Now, when for some rea- 
son, Elisha and the other sons of the 
prophets have a presentiment that 
the Master’s work is nearly done, the 
attendant could not be prevailed upon 
to leave him. When the master turns 
and asks his devoted, persistent fol- 
lower, ‘‘What shall I do for thee,” 
the answer shows the younger man’s 
ambition to succeed the elder, to re- 
ceive the gifts and graces that would 
fit him to continue the prophet’s 
work in the land. Our theme this 
afternoon might be stated thus: 
“Elisha’s Desire to Take Elijah's 
Place.“ 

Loet us fall to thinking on the force 
that comes into a young person's life 
from haviag a great desire to take 
the place and do the work of some 
righteous person who has awakened 
admiration. 

We are greatly affected by our ad- 
mirations. Whatever takes the imag- 
ination of a child will determine de- 
cisively that child’s career. When 
in my early years I was teaching 
school on Cape Cod, I noted how the 
boys were influenced in the choice of 
their vocation; for they used to hear 
and see much of the captains who 


came home from the long voyages. 
By the fireside they listened to tales’ 


of adventure; young fellows were 
returning as masters of vessels who 
had gone forth once as drudges be- 
fore the mast. The masters who 
came off the great and wide sea to 
the quiet hamlet, who had touched 
at the principal. ports of the world, 
kindled the fancy of the youth. Be- 
fore they were aware, the hunger for 
the ocean was eager in their blood. 
In like manner some merchant prince 
throws a thrall over the farmer's son. 
He thinks—if only I could leave this 
dull round of labor and reign in the 
city. This makes him restless, ready 
to embrace the first opportunity to 
live the life which seems so large and 
proud. Ah! how we are all stimulat- 
ed when we are young with these 
ideals which cast that spell which we 
do not choose to escape. We are 
fascinated; maybe we are infatuated. 
For what is contrary argument or 
appeal when once admiration has set 
in? 
do with a stage-struck girl ? 

It is, then, of so urgent importance 
that those who are in the formative 
period of life should admire those 
persons who are best and noblest. 
For, see what a difference it would 
have made with Elisha if he had 
been fired with a liking for Ahab. 
No doubt that king did take the fan- 
cy of many in Israel. For he was 
brave, enterprising and capable. He 
had built a marble palace, which 
stood out in full sight of all behold- 


ers; he had a foreign lady to wife, 


What can parents or advisers 


who was more ambitious than her 
husband; he had introduced foreign 


| fashions, which dazzled the eyes. But 


an Elisha modeled after the Ahab 
type would have been so utterly un- 
like the one whose shoulders had felt 
the touch of the Tishbite’s mantle. 
Can we doubt, also, that there were 
young women in Samaria who felt 
that Jezebel herself was the most at- 
tractive lady in the land? But what 
an influence would have come in to 
shape the future of any Hebrew maid 
who should have desired a double 
portion of the spirit of that brilliant, 
unscrupulous and passionate queen! 
Happily Elisha’s enthusiasms were 
kindled by. sight of that grander fig- 
ure, who had repeatedly made Ahab 
tremble. 

If the imagination becomes such a 
factor in the making or unmaking of 
personal history, care needs to be ex- 
ercised that it be not carried away 
with over-appreciation of persons who 
are devoid of high principle. I do 
not mean that we ought not to be 
able to see and value whatever is fine 
and superior in everybody. It is not 
necessary to be blind ornarrow. But 
it is necessary to guard lest the ad- 
miration of what is beautiful, or 
lovely, or strong should close our 
eyes to the shame of an unrighteous 
and impure heart and life. “A jewel 
of gold in a swine’s snout,” says the 
book of Proverbs, “is a fair woman 
without discretion.” That is a bold 
and plain figure, but the truth in it 
is thorough and searching. The jew- 
el of gold is precious, but if one has 
to have the snout with it, its precious- 
ness is sorely reduced. But how 
many fair women, and even great 
men, have been preserved in history, 
whose fairness and greatness need to 
be reduced on account of moral blem- 
ish! It is not a gracious task to strip 
off the illusions which gather about 
the idols. But it is better that the 
illusions should be stripped off than 
that the idols should win a higher 
worship than their real character 
warrants. 

The question which the little chil- 
dren of at least Puritan homes used 
so often to ask when mention was 
made to them of notable persons in 
Biblical or other story, is a question 
which none of us should grow too 
old to ask—“Was he a good man, 
mother?” If he were, then let the 
heart be inflamed with the desire for 
imitation. If he were bad, then it 
is fit that the fires cool which make 
the heart glow. 

The late Professor Sill once asked 
for a list of books which should be 
put into an alcove at the University 
for the making of character. The 


reply was a list of the biographies of 


men and women who had character. 
Of course, many memoirs have been 
written which are dull and weari- 
some. But that can be said of all 
kinds of books. The rule here is 
just like the rule elsewhere — 
get the best. A thoroughly manly 
or womanly life is the most direct and 
winsome incentive that can possibly 
be. Ata meeting in New York a 
lady had referred to the influence 
which came into her childhood by 
reading the story of Harriet Newell. 
When that widely-cultured man, 
Richard S. Storrs, rose to address the 
same audience, he said: And I, too, 
can bear testimony to its moulding 
power, as it used to brood over me 
like the image of a crowned and 
glorified saint.” That life to which 
so glowing a reference was made was 
very brief—only nineteen years, hard- 
ly more to it than what might come 
within a single year to one of your 
present graduating class; but there 
was in it loyalty to duty and loving 


devotion, and that is constraining. 
Larger characters than hers are pic- 
tured to us on the historic roll. The 
world grows richer and richer in this 
literature. The thoughtful and sen- 
sitive student of to-day can hardly 
lay down memoirs only lately from 
the press, such as those of Israel 
Dwinell, or John G. Paton, or Francis 
of Assisi, or Cyrus Hamlin, or Dorothy 
Dix, without a strong impulse to fill a 
righteous man’s or woman's position 
and do such a one’s work in the 
world. | 
Our text suggests, too, that the 
difficulty in the way of realizing such 
a desire, although real, is not insur- 
mountable. “Thou hast asked,” said 
Elijah, “a hard thing.” This is the 
prevailing representation of this mat- 
ter in the Scriptures. They do not 
tell us that the highest life is easy. 
Influential as Elijah was, he had not 
found the errand of a prophet a bed 
of roses. To stand for purity and 


spirituality in a land where priests 


of Baal und Astarte swarmed, and 
where king and queen and court were 
alienated from the faith, was no sine- 
cure. When two of Christ’s own fol- 
lowers, you remember, asked him for 
chief places in the new kingdom, he 
asked them, Can ye drink of the cup 
that I drink of? I have seen young 
people go out from Christian schools 
into the average tone of living which 
prevails in our California society and 
business. I have seen them go too 
often not to know that if any of you 
purpose to take the plan of the best 
examples, you will be subjected to a 
heavy strain. It is no child’s play to 
walk by the light of the gospel. For 
when one has been living on the in- 
ferior moral plane common among 


us, and feels called to go up higher, 


if she be one who looks before and 
after, she sees clearly that the instant 
she chooses the higher aim she must 
begin taking her whole life up with 
her. It is as in the raising of the 
grade in such a city as Chicago or 
Sacramento; raise it at any principal 
point and you have to lift every house 
and store and street for many a block 
about. Yes, Elijah was right. Elisha 
had asked a hard thing. | 

But though the position of a thor 
ough-going Christian, after the most 
admirable type, is a large undertak- 
ing, it is not hard in the sense of be- 
ing either impossible or uninspiring. 
We soon shall be decorating the 
graves of the soldiers who fell in the 
great war. To ask to be a true sol- 
dier then was to ask a hard lot. It 
involved possibilities of peril and suf- 
fering; but thousands of young men 
craved the privilege of that service 
nevertheless. When we read the 
tales of Arctic cold, in the midst of 
those vast fields of ice in the Polar 
seas, of the hazards which have been 
undergone even by women there, it 
should seem as if the very books 
which are published would put an 
end to the attempts made to reach 
the great mystery. But the narra- 
tions are the very things which stim- 
ulate the ardent navigators. — 

The history of religion shows that 
the days when the Christian profes- 
sion held the highest ideal and in- 
volved the most sacrifice were not 
the days when it lacked disciples. 
Paul was stoned at Lystra and left 
for dead; but that did not prevent a 
boy of that town from embracing 
Paul’s faith and sharing his labors. 
Those were critical hours for the 
apostle in the theater at Ephesus. A 
mob rising in its wrath, and gather- 
ing into its cyclone all the prejudice 
and passion of the hour, is a fearful 
thing to face. No doubt, there were 
timid souls and faint hearts that 
shrank back; but it is quite as likely 


that there were other spirits who, on 
that day, put on, as they never had 
done before, the whole armor of God; 
for among the men named, who aoc- 
companied Paul on his journeys, are 
at least two Ephesians, Tychichus 
and Trophimus. These men may not 
have chosen the companionship of 
the apostle because it led into diffi- 
culties, but they chose it because 
they admired a leader who, for right- 
eousness’ sake, could look difficulties 
in the face and not flinch. There i; 
no special inspiration to an athlete to 
be doing just the things which any- 
body can do. What kindles him is 
thought of possessing the ability and 
skill by which he does with ease 
what once was impossible. Some 
say a right-down Christian conduct 
is impossible in the midst of our 
modern temptation. Let me see, 


then, men and women who have 


achieved that impossibility. It is 
they and not the others who stir my 
soul. I can witness any day thou- 
sands of people who crook the knee 
to our Baals. Give me the inspira- 
tion that comes of knowing that there 
are 7,000 who are strong enough not 
to crook it at all. 

Our text suggests that the desire 
and ability to take a righteous man’s 
stand in the world are increased by 
the sight of the righteous man’s end. 
“If thou see me when I am taken 
from thee it shall be so unto thee.” 
We can hardly doubt that the vision 
of his Master's triumphal exit made 
Elisha still more eager to partake of 
his Master's spirit, and more capable 
also of filling the situation he craved. | 
The world that may be critical and 
cold over a good man while he is 
alive often grows tender and eulo- 
gistic after his death. The great 
comic journal of London that ridi- 
culed and caricatured Lincoln during 
all his administration embalmed his 
name in most graceful verse when he 
was dead. It is the end that crowns 
the work. If there were no immor- 
tality, still there would be something 
of surpassing charm in a righteous 
course. But we need the larger out- 
look. Weneed the power of the end- 
less Life. That is given when we 
see the righteous die in peaceful or 
jubilant assurance of the more com- 
plete existence beyond. The vision 
which Elisha saw of the chariots of 
fire remained with him. For we read 
that long after, when the Syrians 
hemmed him and his servant in at 
Dothan, and the servant's heart sank, 
the prophet prayed, and beheld the 
same vision of chariots in the sky. 


For in order to take and keep the 


full place of a righteous person in 
this world, we need to see such a life 
rounded not with sleep, but with im- 
mortality. | 

Of course it follows that if it be so 
important to have fallen early under 
the power of some inspiring exam- 
ples of Christian character, it is im- 
portant not to lose that impulse af- 
terward. Weare profoundly affected 
by what the society around us ad- 
mires or despises. It is easy to drop 
into the atmosphere of those people 
who affect no admiration at all, who 
seem to enjoy picking at the virtues 
of others. Avoid all circles where 
this mean cynicism reigns, where lit- 
tle failings are exaggerated, and the 
prime sterling qualities are put in a 
low place. Be glad to be in homes 
where integrity, sacrifice, are spoken 
of as beautiful, and nots0 much is 
said of gold, or fashion, of sinew, of 
physical beauty, and mere artistic or 
literary charm. All literature or art 
which throws glory over that which 
is of the earth earthy, and disparages 
the graces of the consecrated spirit, 


kills character at its inmost springs. 
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At the same time, we do not want too 
much to do with biographies of those 
who were or are made to seem nar- 
row and goody. Let us live as much 
as possible with the noblest types. 
These have been many all along the 
centuries. Andif we look about with 
appreciative eyes among the living, 
we shall fiad them within our very 
doors. 

It is one of the beautiful things 
about such schools as this that the 
young mind is brought into this in- 
spiring connection with examples 
which forever glorify the noblest life. 
In our gratitude to, and appreciation 
of these our best guides, we ask, let 


a double portion of whai was best in 


them be reproduced in us. If our 
prayer be answered, then the succes- 
sion of the prophets will never fail. 

As Williams College lives in the 
admiring love which its great presi- 
dent inspired, as Oberlin perpetuates 
the strong personality of Charles 
Finney, as Mt. Holyoke hands down 
the strong Lyon type and plants in- 
stitutions of the same at Oxford, at 
Wellington, far away in Africa, and 
here at Seminary Park, so it may be 
expected that hence in long continu- 
ance will go forth into our towus and 
cities women who will adorn the 


Christian doctrine which they have 


been taught, and will more than keep 
heights of principle which they have 
been made competent to gain. 


NEWS FROM JAPAN. 


THE PEACE. 


An “extra” Saturday afternoon an- 
nounced the arrival of a telegram 
from China saying that the Chinese 
Emperor had signed the treaty of 
peace. It begins to look as though 
the peace were now quite certain. 
The ratification is to take place in 
Chefoo on the 8th of May. 


„ IRR EMPEROK OF JAPAN. 
Rumors have been floating around 


for several days that the Emperor 


has died. The rumor finds little 


credence, however, though many 


think that the fact there is such a 


rumor shows that something extraor- 
dinary has taken place. You in the 
Western lands may know the truth 
before we do here. 


THE OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 
Christian Endeavorers of the States 


will be interested to hear how the 


Japanese Endeavor movement is pro- 
gressing. The third annual conven- 
tion was held in Osaka April 26th 
and 27th. Delegates from 15 out of 
the 57 societies were present at the 
opening meeting, four more putting 
in an appearance on the second day 
at the consecration meeting. The 
secretary reported great difficulty in 


securing statistics and reports from } 


the local societies, only 41 out of the 
57 having replied to his questions 
prior to the meeting. During the 
year six new societies had been 
formed; but as six had disbanded, 
the total number remained the same 
as for the previous year. The num- 
bers of the new members were not 
given; the total membership was 
stated as 719. Of the 57 societies, 28 
belong to Kumiai and 14 to the Pres- 
byterian churches. 

The reports from the societies 


would indicate that the societies are 


very important to the life of the 
churches which have them. As most 
ef the church members in Japan are 
young, whenever a society is started 
in a church it soon includes all the 
active members. It not infrequently 
is the case that the society and the 
church are scarcely to be distinguish- 
ed. Many of the societies are having 
a hard struggle to live up to the 


ble divergence between the nominal 
and actual membership. 
The most helpful and stimulating 


that of the President, Rev. T. Harada, 
who was re-elected for the coming 
year. Among other things which he 
said was this: “In Japan every move- 
ment has four stages; first, enthusi- 
astic reception; second, indifference; 
third, criticism; fourth, real carrying 
out. The Christian Endeavor move- 
ment has passed through the first 
and is now in the second stage. Ere 
long it will be subjected to severe 
criticism, after receiving which it may 
hope to be a real power among the 
churches. Though the numbers of 
the societies and even of the members 
have not grown much during the 
past year, it is not to be grieved 
over, but rather the reverse. Too 
many have taken it up without know- 
ing what it is.“ The real spirit of the 
society he described with three short 
Chinese words meaning self-control, 
self-sacrifice and co-operation, each 
and all done in Christ. The address 
was well conceived and well deliver- 
ed. It is doubtful if a more suitable 
person could be found to be the 
head of this movement in Japan. 

The social gathering held in the 
ground and building of the Naniwa 
girls’ school, near the Osaka Castle, 
was pronounced a grand success by 
all who attended, as was also the 
closing meeting in the evening, con- 
sisting of three addresses. 


THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
| KUMIAI CHURCHES. 

The meeting this year, held in 
Osaka church, is of special interest to 
those who are watching the evolution 
of a wholly native church. For some 
years now the voting delegates have 
been limited to those coming from 
wholly self-supporting independent 
churches. Pastors and evangelists 
from the dependent churches, and 
missionaries, have the right to speak, 
but not to vote. It is manifest, 
therefore, that this Kumiai body of 
self-supporting churches has been 
truly and really independent. They 
have, however, taken a step forward 
to make their independence not only 
absolute, but also clear to all. 

For some years past the Missionary 
Society of these churches has carried 
on its work in co-operation with the 
American Board. A committee of 
the mission has sat with a committee 
of the Missionary Society, and have 
together decided all the questions 
relating to the work. During the 
past year the native churches have 
contributed $943.69 (silver), while 
the Board has given to this co-opera- 
tive work $2,846.59 (silver). Under 
the nationalistic spirit of the times, 
the feeling has been growing that 
this co-operation was becoming im- 
practicable. It has been felt by some 
of the native members of the com- 
mittee, when the missionaries express 
opinions or voted contrary to their 
Japanese brethren, that they inter- 
fere with the liberty, and so with the 
independence, of the Japanese socie- 
ty. Rather than be in any sense 
dependent, it was felt that it would 
be better to refuse entirely all finan- 
cial help from the Board. One ele- 
ment of this movement during the 
past three to four years has been 
known as the anti-missionary move- 
ment, and has consisted largely in de- 
nunciations of the missionary, setting 
forth his incompetence, his ignorance 
of the language, customs and spirit 
of Japan, and also bis ignorance of 
modern science, higher criticism and 
comparative religion. These criti- 
cisms of and opposition to the mis- 
sionaries have, however, been limited 


as well as interesting address was. 


rules. In some there is a considera-|to a comparatively small number of 


leading men. So long, too, as the move- 
ment was distinctly anti-missionary, 
the church would have none of it. 

This year, however, the anti-mis- 
sionary character of the movement 
has largely disappeared. The rea- 
sons given for discontinuance of co- 
operation has been rather in the line 
of laying on the churches more fully 
the responsibility of evangelizing 
Japan. Emphasis has also been laid 
on the advantage to the evangelistic 
work which those churches will have, 
which are absolutely separated from 
all foreign relations, and especially 
from all foreign money. The church 
es will then be able to claim without 
fear of denial that they represent 
pure native Christianity, free to be 
lieve what they wish, and to propa- 
gate what they really believe. The 
motion to thank the American Board 
for its help in the past and decline 
its co-operative help in the future, 
was passed almost unanimously 
amidst clapping of hands by the large 
oumber of non-voting members. A 
motion, introduced by the anti-mis- 
sionary element, asking the mission- 
aries to leave the places where the 
work was well in hand, and to go into 
interior and unoccupied places, was 
rejected by an equally large major- 
ity, on the ground that it was impolite 
to the missionaries. 

The seventy-nine self-supporting 
Kumiai churches will now be in every 
respect independent as soon as the 
readjustment of the work can be 
made. The money pledged by the 
Board is for the current year, so that 
actual self-support in their mission- 
ary work will not begin until Janu- 
ary, 1896. The friends of an entirely 
native church will watch this move 
with great interest, and wish it suc- 
cess. None rejoice in this forward 
step more than do the missionaries of 


the American Board, ma of whom 
have been urging it privately and 
publicly for some years p It 
is hoped that much of the anti-mis- 


sionary feeling will die out, now that 
there is no possibility of strained re- 
lations on financial grounds between 
the missionaries and leading Japan- 
ese workers, who will now be free to 
do just as they think best. 

This independence movement which 
the churches have adopted and made 
their own now is totally different 
from that ambitious scheme present- 
ed two years ago by three or four 
leaders, according to which the mis- 
sion organization was to be given up, 
all the missionaries were to come un- 
der the control of the native church, 
to be located by its committee, and 
all the evangelistic money from Amer- 
ica was to be given directly and 
wholly to the native committee. 
Neither of these propositions has 
been accepted by the churches. The 
missionaries will be as free to do 
their work, decide their place of lo- 
cation, and have charge of money en- 
trusted to them, as in the past. 

Lack of space forbids even the 
mention of many other matters of in- 
terest that came up at this annual 
meeting of the churches. It lasted 
three days (May 1-3), and closed 
with a very interesting prayer-meet- 
ing, at which plans and hopes for 
home and foreign (Korean) mission- 
ary work were digcussed. This an- 
nual meeting will ever be looked 
back upon as epochal in the evolu- 
tion of the Japanese church. 

L. Goutiok. 
May 7, 1895. 


God's ways seem Pion but soon or late 
They touch the shining hills of day; 
The evil cannot brook delay, 

The good can well afford to wait. 

— V. Aittier 


the mission field, a detachment of 


THE MAY MEETINGS. 


Loxpox, May Sth. 
Identified as the London Migsion- - 
ary Society and the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales pra 
tically are, the meetings of the tw-rwo‚-· 
societies are so arranged as to fill uiß 
the week between them, and to have 
no clashing in the more important 
engagements. After many special 
Sunday services, right worthily does 
the former Society begin its work 
with a public prayer-meeting on 
Monday morning—a meeting that. I 
regard as not exceeded in interest or 
importance by any that followed— 
held in the Board room, at 10 o'clock. 
It brings together a goodly number zz 
of ministers, a strong array of all tb. 
men and women at present here from 


* 


students who are looking to wor 
under the Society in the future, and 
a fair proportion of business men 
who have just come in after — 
their letters. 

Essentially a meeting * free 
prayer, it often calls forth, from eith- 
er sex, brief devotional leadings of 
the most fruitful character. Some- 


times, with this class of meeting, it is 4 
true, there is a hiatus of prolonged = 
silence before the ice is broken; but a 
this year the venerable Dr. Balgarnie a 
saved any feeling of discomfortin 
that respect. One year, when the | 
response was longer than usual in | 
being made, I ventured to lead off 
with the very rich prayer of St. 
Chrysostom (why do not ministers 
oftener avail of its Catholic fullness ?), 
following with the Lord’s Prayer. 


The meeting opened with the sing- 
ing of Jonathan Lee’s hymn, “A Cen- 
tury of Grace.” I need not say that 
Madagascar—its Queen, its people, its 
missionaries, was much in the minds 
of all present. The former is a spir- 
ited woman; she lately attended a 
native gathering of 100,000 people, 
at which it was resolved to fight to 
the death in the cruel war which the 
French are thrusting upon them. 
The Queen announced that, though 
a woman, she would herself lead her 
troops against the enemy, and would 
rather perish than survive the ruin 
and slavery of her people. 

On Monday afternoon the dae 
third annual business assembly of the 
Congregational Union was held, and 
the resources of the Memorial Hal 
were taxed with the splendid assem- 
blage of delegates who attended. A 
new chairman is always balloted for, 
and the selection of a London minis- 
ter—for the first time since Dr. Park- 
er's election ten years since—was all 
but unanimous. The Rev. J. Morlais 
Jones, the Chairman-elect, is, like his 
predecessor in office, a Welshman. 
He commenced his ministry at Nar- 
beith, where he remained for seven 
years, but has been for over a quar- 
ter of a century pastor of the Lewis- 
ham Congregational church in South- 
east London. He comes of a famous 
stock, being a nephew of the late 
Rev. Thomas Jones of London and 
Melbourne, the “poet-preacher” whom 
Browning loved; a man whose power 
and prayer was exceptional, and 
whose preparation for that part of 
religious worship was specially full 
and unique. As a personality in 
North London, he was much sought 
after, and his chapel in Camden town 
was crowded. It is different now. I 
have filled a gap there occasionally 
and notice that the cause is but a shad- 
ow Of its former self. 

Public affairs monopolized the at- 
tention of the assembly during the 
remainder of the sitting. Mr. Alfred 
J. Shepheard moved, and the Rev. I. 


Morley Wright seconded, a stirring 
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The Rev. Dr. Leach and Mr. A. J. 


‘the City Temple, under the auspices 


ple, to hear the President's annual 
address, and for other business. It 


much professedly Christian life that 


brotherhood !” 


who are suffering barbarous cruelties 


thetic resolution on the death of Dr. 


(as well as later in the day) had its 


Dr. Hannay, whose creation this So- 


Rogers, D.D., who now edits the In- 
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resolution condemning the Armenian 
atrocities, which was emphatically 
endorsed by the meeting. Dr. Her- 
ber Evans and Mr. Griffith Jones 
dealt characteristically with the 
Welsh disestablishment resolution. 


Viner had a resolution on local op- 

tion. | 
Later in the evening a great tem- 

perance demonstration was held in 


of the Congregational Total Absti- 
nence Association, the chairman of 
the Union presiding, and the speak- 
ers including Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
the Rev. W. S. Houghton, and the 
Rev. W. Pieree. 

Yesterday morning the Union held 
a crowded meeting in the City Tem- 


was a noble sight. Earnest men met 
for a noble purpose at an early hour, 
the light streaming in through the 
painted windows—some of these the 
gift of American friends—and Con- 
gregationalists seemed indeed a fac- 


tor in the national life that could not 


be ignored. The Rev. Urijah Rees 
Thomas chose as his subject. Broth- 
erhood,” and mentioned at the outset 
that to him one of the distinctive 
ideals of Congregationalism was 
brotherhood. Brotherliness was the 
genius alike of ite internal and its ex- 
ternal relations. The gravest matter 
was the practical omission from so 


was being lived in, say London, to- 
day. There was a vast multitude of 
men who, though not loving their 
brother whom they had seen, could 
not love God, whom they liad not 
seen. Yet one of the clearest cries of 
the age was the call for “brotherhood, 
This idea of brother- 
hood touched every social question. 
This sense of world-wide brotherhood 
compels our indignant intervention 
on behalf of the Armenian Christians, 


at the hands of a so-called civilized 
wer. 
Then followed a warm and sympe- 


Dale. The audience rose to pass the 
resolution standing, and they remain- 
ed standing while the organ played 
„Oh, rest in the Lord,” from the 
“Elijah,” the effect being very solemn 
and impressive. | 
Afterwards the Church Aid Society 


innings; and the esteemed Secretary, 
Mr. Clarkson, had again the duty of 
asking the churches to confront a 
deficiency, and to brace themselves 
up for the present needs. The late 


ciety was, had hoped for better 
things, but it has fallen on evil days, 
and the executive do not get much 
farther than the framing of resolu- 
tions and the postponing of final 
decision upon them. This is one of 
the weak points in our harness—the 
supplying adequate provision for 
the ministry in the less wealthy 
places; and it ever will be, I think, 
until we resolutely take the methods 
of the Free church of Scotland as our 
model, whether in collecting or dis- 
bursing the sums received. But 
there the principle of independency 
rebels, as it touches several points 
which might appear to be subversive 
of local management. 

Later in the day the presentation 
of an address and a check for $5,250 
was made to the Rev. J. Guinness 


dependent, and who is often styled 
the Grand Old Man of Congregation- 
Dr. Guinness Rogers, on rising to 


membered, he said, going with a dep- 
utation of the leaders of the Congre- 
gational churches of London to the 
venerable Dr. Moffatt on the occa- 
sion of his birthday; and he had 
never forgotten the words with which 
Dr. Moffatt began to express his feel - 
ings of gratitude and pleasure: Ah,“ 
he said, in those musical and familiar 
accents of his, “when I was doing my 
work in South Africa I never thought 
anything about such a day as this. 
I didn’t know my brethren over in 
London were thinking of me. I sim- 
ply did the work of the day.” Those 
words expressed his own personal 
feelings. Such a day, such an ex- 
perience as had been his, seemed al- 
most incredible. He could hardly 
realize it even now. It was doubtless 
an extremely enviable position to lis - 
ten to such loving words as had been 
uttered respecting him that after- 
noon; but he should like his breth- 
ren to realize that there was another 
side to it. He could only wish and 
believe that he in the slightest de- 
gree deserved the words that had 
been spoken. He simply took them 
as an indication of what he ought to 
have been. He mourned before God, 
whilst he thanked them, that he had 
not realized better the high ideal 
that he had been so eloquently and 
powerfully described that afternoon. 
As to expressions of gratitude, they 
were beyond him. He was simply 
overwhelmed with such a demonstra- 
tion of affection. | 

The meetings of the Union will 
come to an end on Friday (which is 
more of “an open day”), with the read- 
ing of various papers, and discussions 
to folllow. T. Bowrox. 


‘SPOKES FROM THE HUB 
AND A PIN OF THE FELLOE. 


The eighth annual conference of 
the Evangelistic Association of -New 
England, Abram P. Downs Presi- 
dent, was held Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of last week in Park-street 
church. The forenoon of the 14th 
was given largely to “Evangelistic 
Experiences.” The afternoon session, 
in charge of a committee of ladies, 
was devoted to addresses by women. 


In the evening Dr. David Gregg, now 


of Brooklyn, N. Y., preached; theme, 
“The Reception of the Spirit Makes 
Christians of Power.” An “Evangel- 
istic Symposium” occupied the three 
sessions of Wednesday, and pre- 
sented a variety of speakers and sub- 
jects. “The Office and Work of the 
Spirit” was the theme in the evening 
of Dr. Wm. N. Broadbeck, chairman 
of the examining committee. In ad- 
dition to the primal officers, the As- 
sociation has a board of directors 
and a ladies’ executive committee. 
Two hundred places have been vis- 
ited by the evangelists sent out the 
past year, and much good has been 
accomplished. Mrs. Agnes P. Strain 
reported the sensation produced in 
Albany, N. Y., by Mrs. McAlpin, wife 
of Adjutant-General McAlpin, once a 
gay society woman of New York city, 
by her “Drawing-Room Evangelism” 
among society ladies of the capital of 
the Empire State. At a great re- 
ception at the residence of Governor 
Morton * before the evening was 
over, she had taken the two daugh- 
ters of the Governor, and talked to 
them of their souls,” She invited so- 
ciety ladies to her own home, and 
‘preached the gospel to them, * and 
six of the gayest leaders have been 
converted.” 

Uur boy soldiers, about 1,400 in 
number, chiefly from the Latin and 
English high schools of the city, com- 
posing the Boston School Regiment, 


reply, was visibly affected. He re- 


presented a fine and prophetic ap- 


with resident pastors, 50 mission 


Williams, and presented personal con- 


‘the past and to illumine the future.” 


pearance at their annual parade on 
the 16th. The “little chaps” seemed 
less weary in their march than form- 
erly, with their half-weight guns. 
The Roman Catholic celebration of 
Archbishop Williams’ sacerdotal ju- 
bilee, last week, was a notable event, 
evidéntly and successfully planned to 
subserve the interests of that com- 
munion, with its estimated 600,000 
adherents, 420 priests, 138 churches 


churches, and 106 brothers and 1,200 
sisters of religious orders. This 
large population,” the Herald editor- 
ially claims, “has been assimilated to 
our New England life in such a de- 
gree that it is thoroughly loyal to 
our institutions, and appreciates the 
spirit which the New England fathers 
have imparted to the nation. * * For 
the first time, on a great occasion, 
they have looked one another in the 
face, and realized that they are a 
mighty folk, and almost for the first 
time the native New Englanders have 
realized in its best form the strength 
and power of the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country.” Thursday 
was the great day of the celebration 
(that continued for several days). 
With imposing ceremonies in the 
morning at the Cathedral of the Holy 
Cross, where the Archbishop, vested 
in cloth of gold with gemmed chasu- 
ble and high miter, ard bearing a 
massive crozier, was the personifica- 
tion of ecclesiastical dignity and 
magnificence,” surrounded by the 
dignitaries of the hierarchy, with an 
expectant audience that packed the 
great building. 

But the sacerdotal golden jubilee 
attained its climax perhaps in the 
evening at the banquet in Music 
Hall, with nearly a thousand at the 
tables, from which the ladies exclud- 
ed filled the galleries and joined in 
the applause and in the singing. 
Among those on the platform with 
the celebrant, Most Rev. John Joseph 


Williams, were the Papal Ablegate 


Satolli, Cardinal Gibbons, Archbish- 
ops Ireland, Elder, Ryan, Corrigan, 
Hennessey and Faber (of Montreal), 
Governor Greenhalge and Bishop 
Lawrence of the Episcopal diocese of 
this State. After the tables were 
cleared, and the toast-master had 
paid his tribute, there were clerical 
and lay congratulatory addresses, re- 
sponded to by the Bishop, who, com- 
mending priests and people, remark- 
ed, “This is the noisiest time I’ve had 
in fifty years that produced more 
noise. Vicegerent Satolli read a let- 
ter from Pope Leo XIII, accompany- 
ing a gold medal to Archbishop 


gratulations in a highly complimen- 
tary speech. 

Governor Greenhalge, in respoud- 
ing to the toast, The Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts,” said: “It will be a 
sad day for the commonwealth if at 
any time every church of Christ, 
Catholic or Protestant, is not a cita- 
del of the principles of God’s truth, 
and of the ever-living principles 
which form the foundation of the 
fabric of the government. While it 
is difficult to tell the creed of other 
men, we know at least what their 
lives and characters are. 1 
come here to pay my tribute officially 
and personally to this most rever- 
enced man as a boy of Boston and 
a citizen of Massachusetts, whom I 
have always found loyal to the true 
spirit of civil liberty. Fifty years 
ago, I probably would not have been 
standing here. But we have been 
growing together. A spirit of liber- 
ality enlightens every sect, denomin- 
ation, party and race. This 
is truly an occasion worthy to go into 


Cardinal Gibbons responded to 
“The American Hierarchy,” and clos- 
ed with the following benediction: 
“May your years be prolonged like 
those of your namesake and patron, 
St. John, the evangelist. May you 
live to celebrate your diamond jubi- 
lee. May you long be spared to be 
the ornament of your clergy, the 
guide of your people and the pride 
and glory of the American episco- 
pate” [Applause and cheers. | 
This unfinished communication was 
brought to this attractive college town 
last week when the four members 
bearing the Borax family name were 
in for a little outing. Thursday we 
drove through “the notch” of the Mt. 
Holyoke range to visit at South 
Hadley, Mount Holyoke College, with 
its attractive grounds and associa- 
tions. There rests the precious dust 
of Mary Lyon. The return was via 
Mt. Holyoke. After the ar-rein-ment 
at the Half Way House, half of the 
party were steamed up the skyward 
chute for the magnificent view at the 
top. Friday we drove to Northamp- 
ton to visit Smith College, with a 
more numerous and attractive group 
of buildings, but less ample and at- 
tractive grounds. 

The writer, were he fitted, and 
could he be admitted would; on the 
whole, prefer Wellesley College to 
either of those named. Smith Col- 
lege is in the midst of the city. 
Holyoke College, with its ample 
quietude and saintly association, were 
it equally equipped, would be more 
favorable to student life—a life of 
quiet study and meditation. Our 
next move (D. V.) is to Northfield, 
notorious for its intellectual and spir- 
itual oulture. Borax. 

Amuerst, Mass., May 28th. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE WOMAN’S 
CONGRESS—I. 
BY MRS. SARAH B. COOPER. 


The Woman's Congress of the Pa- 
cific Coast for 1895 will never be for- 
gotten. It has become a part of the 
unique history of this Western world. 
As in the woman’s branch of the 
World's Congress, so also here, dur- 
ing the weeks past, each participant 
has been moved by the desire to as- 
sist in properly focusing the last and 
best thought developed, not only in 
regard to the home, but also in re- 
gard to the various outlying depart- 
ments of the world’s work, in which 
women take a brave and heroic part. 
All have brought their votive offer- 
ings to assist in building up the fair 
temple of “The Home.” And it may 
just as truly be said of this late Con- 
gress, as it was said of the World's 
Congress, the influence emanating 
from these great overflowing meet- 
ings, from day to day—the influence 
for good—can never be estimated, for 
the words spoken, and spread broad- 
cast through the medium of the press 
will be felt far and wide; their influ- 
ence will never die. | 

These words express, not only the 
actual conditions and potent forces, 
which are working for good to-day, 
but also the influences that lie just 
back of them, which will make possi- 
ble a better and a happier to-mor- 
row. Such meetings are a great in- 
spiration to all the women workers 


who had the privilege of at- 
tending them. Hundreds and 
thousands who have not been 


privileged to attend, will also 
feel the influence from those who 
have caught the spirit that pervaded 
the meetings, and will, in turn, con- 
vey it to those whom they meet on 
their return to their several homes 
And I trust and pray that the wom- 


anhood of the Coast and of the world 
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will indeed arise to the greatness of 


the responsibility and the oppor- 
tunity which opens before her. 


This Congress was born in the 


Woman's Press Association of the Pa- 
cific Coast. The great World's Oon- 
gress gave the hint as to what might 
be done on a smaller scale. The his- 
tory of the movement dates back to 
August, 1893, when the Pacific Coast 
Women’s Press Association (of which 


I am proud to say I am a charter 


member), foreseeing the opportunity 
for discussion of the great questions 


of the day, took the initiative steps 


toward the inauguration of auxiliary 
congresses. Preliminary meetings 
were held at the Hotel Renton, in 
this city, and were attended by rep- 
resentatives of twenty-two women's 
organizations of San Francisco and 
of adjacent towns. 
The idea of congresses met with 
enthusiastic approval, and the result 
of these meetings was the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Managers to ar- 
range for a Woman's Congress, and 
to suggest general congresses. The 
Board of Managers of the Woman's 
Congress was organized October 17, 
1893, and has, since that time, carried 
on the work of the Congress. 

The preliminary address published 
soon after its organization, and wide- 
ly distributed, clearly sets forth the 
aims and objects of the Congress in 
the following succinct terms: 


This Congress is proposed for the purpose of 
bringing together representative women of the 
Pacific Coast who have attained distinction in 
any line of worthy activity, for the strength, 
stimulus and encouragement to be gained by 
them and their hearers. Such a Congress 
should present the history of woman’s develop- 
ment and progress on this Coast, her present 
status as an acknowledged factor in art, science 
and religion, and her potent influence in civil, 
social and domestic life. Every living question 
pertaining to the education, employment and 
advancement of women may be discussed in 
this Congress, and the woman’s view be given 
on every issue affecting humanity—on the 
home, the church, the State and her own func- 
tions in these institutions. 

In the General Congresses both men and 
women will be represented, and all the subjects 
given in our list will be amply considered; but 
in the Woman’s Congress they will be viewed 
from a different standpoint, the object of this 
Congress being to discuss not the subject ger 
sé, but the relation of the women of our Coast 
to that subject. For example, in treating of 
education in this Congress, it is not desired 
that pedagogy as an abstract science be dis- 
cussed, but that the history of the educational 
progress of the women of this Coast be given, 
with kindred themes on the general relation of 
woman to education and education to woman. 
In a newly-settled country like ours, with a 
widely scattered population, the forthcoming 
Congresses will concentrate the growth of many 
years in one rich season. The effect of sucha 
gathering and such discussion upon the women 
of our Coast, and through them upon the peo- 
ple as a whole, in all its best and highest inter- 
ests, will be good beyond measure. 


In arranging for the program of 
the Congress, the Board of Manag- 
ers, desiring to include all the repre- 
sentative speakers and writers of the 
coast, and to treat exhaustively the 
subjects to be considered, asked for 
and received the co-operation of a 
large advisory council, whose prompt 
suggestions received the careful at- 
tention of the Program Committee. 
The subject of the first Congress was 
„Woman, and the Affairs of the 
World as They Affect and are Affected 
by Her.” | | 
The Woman's Congress of 1895 
was devoted to the study and discus- 
sions of the home in its deepest and 
widest relations. It offered to thou- 
sand of hearers the best thought of 
the day on this great theme, and 
made clear the position of the home 
in industrial and political progress and 
the way out of its specific difficulties. 
The result has been a widening and 
uplifting of popular thought on the 
subject, and commensurate improve- 
ment along the lines discussed. 


: ( To be continued.) 


TWINS, AND WHERE I FOUND THEM. 


BY REV. R. A. ROWLEY. 


Following along the line of the 
O. P. R. R., as it climbs the ridges of 
the Coast Range, then descends tow- 
ard the sea, I found a flag station— 
just a shock with two side: gone, but 
a roof and floor intact; one lone 
house near by, yet that was all that 
constituted the station of N——. 
The outlook for people was small, 
but I had heard there was quite a 
population adjacent, and that this 
was the only outlet for quite a stretch 
of territory. One friend who was in- 
terested in the region had written 
that there were a good many children 
in the district, but no Sunday-school 
and no church. No preacher had 
ever lifted up his voice there and 
tried to win souls for the Master. 
The friends at the house were very 
cordial in their welcome, and the 
word was soon sent to the scholars 
of the school some distance in the 
woods that a preacher had come, 
and that he would preach at night. 
Night came, and thirty people, Jarge 
and small, came together, and for an 
hour we sung and talked and planned 
for Sunday. 

A second night came and another 
gathering, people interested, and 
prospect bright for future. During 
the following day I visited another 
point, four and a half miles distant, 
and found at that place a school- 
house and some thirty scholars in 
day school. No Sunday-school, no 
church, a preacher had been there 
twelve years before, but not since. 
The proposition for a Sunday-school 
was gladly received, one boy of fif- 
teen standing up in his seat, and 
saying, “That is what I've wanted for 
a year or two’; so the plans were 
made; a 10 o’clock preaching, follow- 
ed by a Sunday-school at this point, 
and a 2 o'clock preaching, followed 
by a Sunday-school at the other 
place. Sunday came; we arrived a 
few minutes before time and found a 
good crowd of youngsters on hand, 
which crowd was soon augmented by 


the older ones, some coming three. 


and four miles. A good meeting was 
held, and when we came to the Sun- 
day-school part, fifty people voted 
for a school and pledged themselves 
to do all in their power to make it a 
success; classes were formed, officers 
chosen, teachers appointed, quarter- 
lies, leaves, cards and papers given 
out, and our first school for the day 
was organized. 

A ride of four and a half miles— 
making nine that day—brought me 
to a dinner, and later to second ap- 
pointment where, to my surprise, I 
found two or three of the young 
people from school. No one bad 
walked the four and a half miles so 
as to hear another talk, knowing 
that at its close they had the same dis- 
tance to make back over a mountain 
trail. The little schoolhouse, built 
for twenty-five scholars, had not seats 
for the over fifty who gathered, and 
as in this primitive place there were 
no boards lying about loose, it seem- 
ed as though half the people must 
stand, when, looking through the 
window, I saw a wood pile, and said 
to the young men and boys, “ There 
are plenty of seats out there, bring 
them in,” and amidst much laughter 
from the young ladies present, the 
boys marched out to the pile and 
came back—twenty of them—each 
bringing a good-sized stick for a 
seat, when, arranged in a few rows 
on one side, they made a very in- 
teresting spectacle. The singing was 
good—that is, it was in earnest, and 
our service was a grand success. 
School No. 2 was organized with 
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same membership—fifty—as No. 1. 
The day had been a day of service— 
nine miles on the saddle over rough 
roads, two sermons, two Sunday- 
school addresses and two schools or- 
ganized, with joint membership of 
one hundred. During the day a 
young boy of fifteen said to me, “I 
have been to preaching once before 
in my life, but never to a Sunday- 
school”; while three girls, sisters, I 
suppose, came, and in saying good- 
bye, said, We have never seen a 
Sunday-school till to-day, nor any 
preacher.” I asked them how they 
liked the school, and one said, Oh, 
it was fine!” At the close of the 
second service a lady, who had walk- 
ed over four miles to come to service, 
said to me, Would it be possible for 
us to have a school in our valley? 
There are twenty-five children there, 
but no Sunday-school, no day school, 
no nothing, and the people are poor, 


and there is no good place, but if we 


could only have a school on Sunday 
it would be so good for us.” I made 
a promise which I shall try to keep, 
and in June hope to be able to write 
that the third school of this group is 
a reality. 

May 24th. 


MUTILATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


Not unfrequently the force of a 
Scripture statement is weakened or 
‘destroyed by mutilation. This may 
be done by lopping off an important 
clause, or by severing a verse from 
its logical connection. The manner 
in which Rom. viii: 28 is constantly 
treated affords a striking example of 
both of these ways of nullifying an 
important Scripture teacning. As or- 
dinarily quoted, it reads: “And we 
know that all things-work together 
for good to them that love God;” the 
last clause, “to them who are the 
called according to his purpose,” be- 
ing omitted, as if it were foreign to 
the sense, or at best, irrelevent. 
Whereas these words not only fur- 
nish the key to this particular prom- 
ise, but they form the connecting link 
between this verse and the triumphant 
argument which follows, and which 
reaches its climax at the close of the 
chapter. | 

The apostle here makes a strong 
affirmation. He says: We know that 
all things work together for good.” 
Such an emphatic assertion needs a 
strong reason to justify it. How, 
then, do we know this? It is not be- 
cause we love God. That fact may 
be adduced as an evidence that we 
are among “the called.” But it is no 
adequate reason for the confident per- 
suasion that all things shall work to- 
gether for our good. To find a solid 
basis for such a comforting assurance 
we need to dig deeper down. Our 
love to God is a poor weakling at 
best; fitful, as all our emotions are, 
and often leaving our minds a prey 
to painful misgivings. If that is all 
we have to ensure to us the realiza 
tion of this blessed promise, our hope 
rests upon a slim foundation. But 
the all-loving and all-comprehending 
purpose of God, which runs through 


and connects together each and ev- | 


ery event of our lives, and embraces 
within its scope all things in the uni- 


tudes.” 


verse—every possible thing, the least, 


as well as the greatest—with what an 


altogether different aspect does it in- 
vest this promise! It reveals to us 
the fact that God holds in his hands 
all the little scattered threads of our 
lives, and that the Divine fingers are 
weaving those threads into a pattern 


of infinite ahd everlasting beauty. - 


And when, at last, the pains, and sor- 


rows and bereavements of this mortal 


life shall be over, and the last tear 
shall be wiped away from our eyes, 
He will hold up that petition be- 


fore us and say. Look, my child, at | i 


what my loving purpose was working 
out for you down there in that world 
of many dark and painful vicissi- 
And, as we look, we shall 
perceive with adoring wonder that 
all the sad mysteries of our earthly 
lives, the pains, the tears, the sor- 
rows, the heart-breaking separations 
—all are there, but so changed as to 
be almost beyond our recognition. 
And there we shall have no difficulty 
in acknowledging the truth of the 
Apostle’s declaration — that it was 
God's eternal, loving purpose that 
wrought out this glorious result, and 
that made it even a possibility. And 
then, as the old familiar text comes 
to our minds again, we shali repeat 
it with a new sense of its reality and 
with a sort of hallelujah feeling ris- 


ing in our hearts, and we shall want 


no clause left out; for we shall now 
know that all things work together 
for good to them that love God, to 
them who are the called according 
to his purpose. SENEX. 

Rev. O. R. Hager, M. D., writes 
from Hongkong: “The plague has 
come again. Macao, Canton, Hawau, 
Swatow and Hongkong are all infect- 
ed. In Macao alone there are twenty 
to thirty deaths daily, while in Hong- 
kong only three cases have appeared 
thus far. Poor, afflicted China! On 
the one hand she is buffetted with 
war; on the other with internal up- 
risings, while disease and death are 
as usual carrying a large number 
away.“ | 


— 


Three days Ohristian convention 
conducted by Kev. A. B. Simpson, as- 


sisted by Rev. Stephen Merritt of 


New York City, will be held at the 
Howard Presbyterian church, Mission 
street, near Third, Friday and Satur- 
day, June 7th and 8th. Services will 
be held at 10 A. M., 2:30 and 7:30 
p. M.; Sunday, June 9th, at 11 a.m 


and 3 P. u. All are cordially invited 


to attend. 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure deafness, ani that is by constitu. 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets in- 
flamed, you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed Deaf- 
ness is the result, and unless the inflammation 
can be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be destroyed 
forever; nine cases out of ten are caused by ca- 
tarrh, whith is nothing but an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous surfaces, 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars, free. | 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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Our Eyes Are Upon Thee. 
BY MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, 


Not of ourselves, O Lord, we meet the strife 
Of the unequal battle of the world; 
We look to Thee amid the waves of life, 
r — black tempest has its might uu- 
urled. 


In every trouble, Lord, we lift our eyes 
Up to thy hills, whence hope and help arise. 


8 _ They are dim eyes, O God, that cannot see 


Which is the way that thou would’st have us 


£9; 
But light and darkness ever dwell with thee— 
Oh flash and radiance of thy smile below— 
And fleck the narrow way with spots of light, 
That we may tread it even in the night. 


And they are weeping eyes. Hot, blinding 
tea 


rs 
Have often gathered in them day by day; 


Sorrow has spread its pall above our years, 


And laid its thorns upon the chequered way. 
Yet through our tears we struggle after Thee— 
O God, reveal Thyself and set us free ! 


For pleading eyes are they that would bespeak 
Thy loving pity and Thy helping hand. 
Pilgrims in nights of sorrow, blind and weak, 
e grope about for Thee where dangers 
stand, 
Pity us, Father, in our dark distress, 
Give to our yearning hearts thy tenderness, 


Lord, they are trustful eyes that turn to Thee, 


We have thy promises—our prayers prevail. 
Thou wilt withhold no blessing, Thou wilt be 
A Light when all the lamps of earth shall 
ail, 
So lift we up our eyes in holy calm, 
And sing to Thee the pilgrim’s happy psalm, 


DISAPPEARANCE OF BIRDS. 


The time of the singing of birds 
has come, but many a voice is mute 
that might have poured out his heart 
in joyful song. In undisturbed for- 
ests, plains and meadows, where. the 
foot of man rarely penetrates, the 
proportion of birds varies little from 
decade to decade. But where man 
has entered, the proportion changes 
with each passing year. Few per- 
sons who have not looked into the 
matter realize to what an extent this 


is true. This country is so wide in 


extent that it might be hard to tell 
just how many species of birds have 
become extinct, but in England the 


_ geographical limits make this more 


nearly possible. Mr. W. H. Hudson, 
the well-known ornithologist, in a 

mphlet entitled Lost British 

irde, shows that of the four hun- 
dred species formerly at home in 
Great Britain, but two hundred can 
now be claimed, and many of those 
are never seen on land; they are sea- 
fowl, and rarely touch the shore. 
“Hark, hark, the lark at heaven's gate 
sings,” wrote Shakespeare, but it will 


- goon sing only in poetry. In London 


the markets receive daily, in the 
early spring, from twenty to forty 
thousand larks, which arrive every 
morning in sacks, and are sold to the 
dealers by the bushel measure! 

How is it in this country? One 


has but to go through the markets of 


any city, especially in the South, to 
gee scores and hundreds of song- 
birds exposed for sale. New Eng- 
land people watch for the blue-birds 
and herald their arrival in the news- 
papers, rejoicing in the advent of 
summer, which they prophesy. But 
the heralds who last year essayed 
their first flight among the branches 
of the apple-trees will not all come 
back this year. An ornithologist, 
walking.through the market in Wash- 
ington, paused to count three hun- 
dred blue-birds in one stall. The 
feathers had been stripped off to hide 
the iniquity from the general public, 
but the trained eye of the naturalist 
was not deceived. Such was the wel- 
come they had for these songsters on 
their northward way! Myriads of 
song-birds, of many species, lose their 


lives every year to gratify the appe- 
tite of man. Robins are considered 
legitimate table birds in some parts 
of the country, an expert sometimes 
bagging three thousand in a day. 
Even the oriole and song sparrow 
share the same fate, and the bobo- 
link is shot by the thousand where- 
ever the merry little fellow is found. 
Even the tiny wren is killed for food 
in some places. 

But shocking as it seems to slaugh- 
ter these exquisite songsters for the 
mere bite of food that they supply, 
the number of lives sacrificed to fash- 
ion mounts up to millions, in spite of 
the long crusade against this vandal- 
ism. The natives of India are learn- 
ing that by selling their ploughs and 
draught animals and buying guns 


and ammunition, they can make more 


money shooting birds for ladies’ hats. 
They have yet to learn that when the 
birds are all gone it will be impos- 
sible to raise crops. In one province 
of India, within a period of three 
days, thirty thousand birds were 
killed for the milliner’s trade. One 
consignment brought to England 
thirty-two thousand humming birds, 
eighty thousand water fowl and eight 
hundred thousand pairs of wings. 
From South America and the West 
Indies, at one auction, three hundred 
and sixty thousand bird skins were 
sold. It is not strange, then, that 
careful estimates place the unneces- 
sary slaughter of birds at eight mil- 
lion annually. Think what a royal 
symphony is hushed, what beauty of 
form and color is thrown away and 
what a flood of joyous, innocent life 
is barbarously cut off ! . 

It is said that sentiment has been 
developed to the extent of no longer 
demanding the sweetest singing 
birds for millinery purposes; but if 


they are not songaters they are at 


least harmless, and in almost every 
case they are the valued friends of 
man. Who can estimate the loss to 
the world not only in beauty and 
cheer, but in the more material shape 
of loss of crops, of grain and fruits? 
A few years ago, in the blossoming 
season, the orchards of the land were 
filled with myriads of tiny warblers 
and other migratory birds, so small 
that they were hardly noticed among 
the flowers. With their busy little 
bills they killed countless numbers 
of injurious insects, and their coming 
was a blessing to the horticulturist. 
Their disappearance has been follow- 
ed by fruit diseases of every kind. 
The same is true of the grain fields. 
The birds that live on weed seeds 
are rapidly disappearing in their 
turn, and the weeds rejoice and spring 
up with renewed vigor. In the gar- 
dens the cut-worms, learning that 
their foes in birdland have been con- 
quered by man, thrive apace, and in 
turn will win the victory over man 
himself. | 

It may be asked, What can be done 
about this matter? Can the lost 
birds be found again? Not those 
that have been exterminated. But 
there are some species in danger of 
extinction that in time, by protection, 
might be restored in large number, 
as has been done in a few places in 
regard to the beautiful little sea tern. 
Much can be done by legislation if a 
wise public spirit will insist on hav- 
ing the laws obeyed. 

Nothing but enlightenment can 
cure this evil. And that brings the 
whole reform back to the parents’ 


door. It is slow work trying to re- 


form the gourmand who is willing to 
sacrifice a life for the tasty bit of a 
wild bird’s breast. It is dreary try- 
ing to reform the devotee of fashion 
who worships an ever-changing god. 


But there is some cheer in the thought 


that every new generation gives fresh 
soil in which to plant new germs of 
good. It is the mothers and fathers 
who, by precept and example, must 
teach the children the value, the 
beauty and the sacredness of bird 
life. It is in the home that the little 
ones must learn the cruelty. of rob- 
bing these defenseless creatures of 
their sunny existence, and the un- 
kindness to the world in depriving 
the earth of the charm of their pres- 
ence. If it be true that the small 
boy is the bird’s worst enemy, then 
half the battle is won if the small 
boy can be conquered. | 

But as the parents alone cannot 
do everything for their children, 
teachers and pastors must be enlisted 
in this fight. Intelligent teachers, 
whose interests and sympathies are on 
the side of the birds, oan have a great 
influence in developing the humane 
spirit in their pupils. And if preach- 
ers are inclined to think that bird 
life is beneath pulpit notice, they 
should be reminded who said that 
not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without the Father's notice. Ruskin 
was not far from right in saying that 
perfect sympathy with animals is 
necessary not only for the education 
of a gentleman, but of a Christian. 
The rule of the Society of St. George 
might well be the rule to be adopted 
by all who would come into this sym- 
pathy: “I will not kill nor hurt any 
living creature needlessly, nor de- 
stroy any beautiful thing, but will 
try to save and comfort all gentle 
life, and guard and perfect all natu- 
ral beauty upon the earth.“ — Isabel 
C. Barrows in The Watchman. 


GEORGE ELIOT AND ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 


I remember, writes Frederic Har- 
rison in the Forum, a characteristic 
discussion about their modes of writ- 
ing between Trollope and George 
Eliot at a little dinner party in her 
house. Why,“ said Authony, “I 
sit down every morning at 5:30 with 
my watch on my desk, and for three 
hours I regularly produce 250 words 
every quarter of an hour.” George 
Eliot positively quivered with horror 
at the thought—she, who could write 
only when she felt in the vein, who 
wrote, rewrote, and destroyed her 
manuscript two or three times, and 
as often as not sat at her table with- 
out writing at all. There are days 
and days together,” she groaned out, 
“when I cannot write a line.” Les,“ 
said Trollope, ‘with imaginative work 
like yours that is quite natural; but 
with my mechanical stuff it’s a sheer 
matter of industry. It’s not the head 


that does it—it’s the cobbler’s wax on 


the seat and the sticking to my 
chair!” In his “Autobiography” he 
has elaborately explained this 
process — how he wrote day by 
day, whatever his duties, his 
amusements, or the place, measuring 
out every page, counting the words, 
and exacting the given quantity hour 
by hour. He wrote continuously 
2;500 words in each day, and at times 
more than 25,000 words in a week. 
He wrote whilst engaged in severe 
professional drudgery, whilst hunt- 
ing thrice a week, and in the whirl 


of London society. He wrote in] 


railway trains, on a sea voyage, aud 
ina town club room. Whether he 
was On a journey, or pressed with 
office reports, or visiting friends, he 
wrote just the same.—[Outlook. — 


“If you go first,” murmured the 
wife of his bosom to the sick man, 
‘you will wait for me on the other 
shore, will you not, love?” “I spose 


I'll have to,” he grumbled, “I never 


went anywhere yet without having to 
wait for you at least half an hour.” 


IN CASE OF ACCIDENTS. 


Professor Wilder of Cornell Uni- 
versity gives the following short rules 
for action in case of accident, which 
it will be useful to preserve or re- 
member: 

For dust in the eyes, avoid rubbing: 
dash water into them; remove cin- 
ders, etc., with the round point of a 
lead pencil. ae. 

Remove matter from the ear with 
tepid water; never put a hard instru- 
ment into the ear. | 

If an artery is cut, compress above 
the wound; if a vein is cut, compress 
below. 

It choked, get upon all fours, and 
cough. | | 

For slight burns, dip the part in 
cold water; if the skin is destroyed, 
cover with varnish. 3 

Smother fire with carpets, 
water will often spread burning oil, 
and increase danger. Before pass- 
ing through smoke, take a full breath, 
and then stoop low; but if carbonic 
acid gas is suspected, walk erect. 

Suck poisoned wounds, unless your 
mouth is sore; enlarge the wound, 
or, better, cut out the part without - 
delay. Hold the wounded part as 
long as can be borne to a hot coal o 
the end of a cigar. 2 14 

In case of poisoning, excite vomit- 
ing by tickling the throat; or by warm 
water and mustard. 

If in water, float on the back, with 
the nose and mouth projecting. 

For apoplexy, raise the head and 
gl for fainting, lay the person 


A pupil in an English board- 
school recently wrote the fol- 
lowing composition on Sir Walter 
Raleigh: “Sir Walter Raleigh was a 
very great man. He went over and 
discovered America, and when he 
had discovered America he discover- 
ed Virginia. He discovered the po- 
tato, and when he had discovered the 
potato he discovered tobacco; and 
when he had discovered tobacco he 
turned to his companions and said: 
‘My friends, be of good cheer, for 
we have this day in England lit such 
a flame as I trust by God's grace 
never be extinguished.’ ”—/ Tri- 

une. 


What greater thing is there for 
two human souls than to feel that 
they are joined for life, to strengthen 
each other in all labor, to rest on 
each other in all sorrow, to minister 
to each other in all pain, to be one 
with each other in silent, unspeak- 
able memories at the moment the 
last parting.—[George Eliot. 


The world knows nothing of its 
greatest [Sir Henry Taylor. 


— 


Awarded 
Highest Honors World's Fair, 
Gold Medal, Midwinter Fair. 


Most Perfect Made. 
40 Years the Standard. 
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The Manly Boy. 


It isn’t the boy that doubles his fists 
And thrusts them under another’s nose, 
Baring his sleeves from his rigid wrists, 

Ready to rain vindictive blows, 
Whose tongue is ready with jibe and jeer 
To stir up strife whenever he can, 

Breathing menace and waking fear, 
~ Who grows to be a manly man. 


It isn’t the boy who takes his mug 
_ Of the horrible liquid labeled beer, 
Then hangs himself by a silly hug 
To the liveliest lamp-post standing near. 
Tho’ he smoke the vilest cigarette, 
And lord it over a black-and-tan 
Or a gallant horse, I can tell him yet 
He's far from being a manly man. 


It isn’t loose speech, nor dress tnat is loud, 
It isn’t the cut of the coat he may wear; 
A clown with ease attracts a crowd, 
And wins a senseless shout and stare. 
He may sport the heaviest watch and chain, 
With collar and necktie lead the van, 
And flourish the noblest hat and cane— 
These never make a manly man, 


Will he think he has come to man’s estate 
~ ‘When he feels the eon on his feeble chin? 

Will he think that vices make him great, 
That only the weak are afraid to sin? 

Some day to his foolish heart he will own 
He might have followed a wiser plan— 

One that will help, and one alone, 

A boy to be a manly man. 


I know you well, my manly boy, 
I know who followed the Golden Rule; 
I know what makes you a household j joy, 
A priceless treasure with all at school. 
I know what comfort wise hearts take, 
Who do homage with all their clan, 
They know very well you will one day make 
A Christian gentleman. 


— Christian Standard. 


— 


STORY OF HORACE GREELEY. 


„While I have the floor, said Amos 
Cummings, I might as well tell a 
story about Horace Greeley. I 
worked with Greeley for years. He 
always called me Asa — never could 
remember Amos.“ One day I went 
out to see Greeley at Chappaqua 
about some newspaper business. The 
old gentleman saw me coming as he 
stood looking out the window, and 
opened the door himself. 

«ome in here, Aua, he said in 
his high, mealy tone, as he led me 
into a fashion of parlor. 

1 followed him into the room, 
and, as I was only going to remain a 
moment, laid my hat, gloves and cane 
on a center table. Greeley and I 
had just immersed ourselves .in a 
talk when Mrs. Greeley swept into 
the room. Now, Mrs. G. was what 
‘one might call aspirited woman. The 
moment she entered the room her 
eyes fell indignantly on my trousseau 

as I'd piled it up—hat, gloves and 
— med the table. Without a word, 


and before I could speak to her, che 


swooped on the outfit like a fishhawk, 
and the next moment threw them out 
of the window. 

Then she left the room without 
pausing for speech, as one who had 
taught somebody that the hall was 
the place for hats and canes and sim- 
jlar bric-a-brac. I was inclined to 
get a trifle hot. A man naturally 
might who sees his hat pounced upon 
and cast in the shrubbery. But be- 
fore I could get up or say a word 
Greeley stretched out his hand ina 
deprecatory way and cheered me 
with the remark: 

Never mind her, Asa. She thought 
they were mine.’ 

tt Afterward, however,” concluded 
Cummings, “ when I recalled what 
Greeley’s hat used to look like, I had 
my doubts.”— [Washington Post. 


CAN’T GoD COUNT ? 


This was the question a tiny little 
girl asked of her brother. It oc- 
curred in this way: This little girl 
and her brother were carrying a bas- 


: 
» . 


your own.—[ Provencal. 


ket of cakes to their grandmother. : 
As often happens with children—and 
with grown people, too—they were 
curious to know what was in the bas- 
ket, and so they carefully raised the 
cover and looked in. When their 
greedy eyes saw the tempting cakes, 


their mouths fairly watered to take 


them. After counting them over 
several times, they almost made up 
their minds to eat just one of them. 
Nobody would know it, and they 
would taste so good. While they 
were gazing at the cakes, and just 
ready to take one, the little girl 
looked up into her brother’s face and 
thoughtfully asked the matter-of-fact 
question, Can't God count?” This 
settled the matter immediately. The 


lid was shut down, and all the cakes 


were carried to their grandmother. 
They had learned a beautiful lesson 


| that day. —[Reformed Church mowed. 


WHAT THE “MULE SAID. 


A civil engineer tells this story: 

While overseeing a gang of men 
who, with mule teams, were hauling 
loads of dirt, a friend of mine—a 
ventriloquist—came up and stood by 
my side, watching the men at work. 

Presently a mule, driven by a 


large, red-headed, and fiery-temper- 


ed Irishman, balked when right in 
front to where my friend and I were 
standing. The Irishman soon lost 
his temper, and began to belabor the 
animal with his whip. Every now 
and then the mule would turn his 
head and look, reproachfully at the 
angry Irishman, but still refused to 
budge. 

“Now, just watch the Irishman,” 
the ventriloquist whispered in my 

At that moment Pat, losing all pa- 
tience, gave the animal a tremend- 
ous kick in the ribs with “his heavy 
boot. 

The mule turned his head, and 
looking the Irishman in the face, 
opened his mouth— 

“Don’t you do that again!” The 
voice sounded as though it came di- 


rect from between the mule’s parted 
lips 


The whip dropped from the Irish-| 


man, s hand. For a moment he star- 
ed at the mule and then, without ut- 
tering a word, he whirled about and 
bolted down the street as fast as his 
two legs could take him. New Tork 
Herald. 


MUSICAL SIGN. 


A ruddy-faced man, evidently a 
somewhat recent arrival in America, 
with bis broadly-smiling wife on his 
arm, stood gazing at some Chinese 
hieroglyphics which hung at the door 
of a laundry. 

“Dinnis,” said the woman, after a 
long stare at the puzzling sign, 
“fwhat be thim little figgers? Be 
they notes, or fwhat, I dunno.” 

“Notes, av coorse; fwhat ilse o’d 
they be?” responded the man, with- 
out hesitation. | 

“Rade thim aff t’ me, Dinnis,” de- 
manded the wife, after another stare. 

“Naw,” said the man firmly, “that 
Oi'll not, for it’s square notes they 
are intoirely, an’ it’s mesilf that’s out 
av practice. But had Oi me flute, 
Norah,” he added in a conciliatory 
tone, “had Oi me flute, Oi’d play thim 
for yez in a minute, darlin.“ [ Youth's 
Companion. 


There is as much difference be- 
tween reading the Bible and reading 
about it as there is between eating 
dinner and reading a bill of fare.— 
[Philadelphia Methodist. | 


Respect white hair — especially 


— 


FOR THE TEETA. 


One of the most skillful dentists 
in New-York gives these rules for the 
care of the teeth: “Use a soft brush, 
and water the temperature of the 
mouth. Brush the teeth up and down 
in the morning, after eating, and be- 
fore going to bed, whether it is three 
or six timesaday. Usea good tooth 
powder twice a week, not oftener, 
except in cases of sickness, when the 
acids from a disordered stomach are 
apt to have an unwholesome effect 
upon the dentine. Avoid all tooth 
pastes and dentifrices that foam in 
the mouth; the lather is a sure sign 
of soap, and soap injures the gums, 
without in any way oleansing the 
teeth. 

“The very best powder is of preci- 
pitated chalk; it is absolutely harm- 
less and will clean the enamel with- 
out affecting the gums. Orris root 
or a little wintergreen added gives a 
pleasant flavor, but in no way im- 
proves the chalk. At least a quart 


of tepid water should be used in 


rinsing the mouth. A teaspoenful of 
listerine (the genuine in an original 
bottle) in half a glass of water, used 
as a wash and gargle after meals, is 
excellent; it is good for sore or loose 
gums; it sweetens the mouth, and is 
a valuable antiseptic, destroying 
promptly all odors emanating from 
diseased gums and teeth. Coarse, 
hard brushes and soapy dentifrices 
cause the gums to recede, leaving 
the dentine exposed. Use a quill 
pick, if necessary, after eating, but a 
piece of waxed floss is better. These 
hold are worth heeding. House: 


—_— 


FRIENDS. 


Money can buy many things good 


and evil; all the wealth of the world 
could not buy a friend, nor pay you 
for the loss of one. “I have wanted 
only one thing to make me happy,” 


Hazlitt writes; “but wanting that, a 
true friend, I have wanted every- 


thing.” And, again: My heart, shut 


up in the prison-house of this rude 


clay, has never found, nor will it.ever 
| find, a heart to speak to.” 


if we let one friend drop off through 
inattention, or let one push away an- 
other. 

One good friend is not to be 
weighed against the jewels of all the 


earth. If there is coolness or un- 


kindness between us, let us come 
face to face and have it out. Quick, 
before love grows cold! Life is too 
short to quarrel in, or to carry black 
thoughts of friends. If I was wrong 
I am sorry; if you, I am sorrier yet, 
for should I not grieve for my friend's 
misfortune? 

The mending of your faults does 
not lie with me, but the forgiving it 
does, and that is the happier office. 
It is easy to lose a friend, but a new 
one will not come for calling, nor 
make up for the old one when he 
comes.—|[ Robert South. 


A pleasing — is told by a boy 
who lives at West Troy, in New York: 
„I receutly caught a squirrel,” he 
says, but the animal was shy, and 
seemed decidedly averse to being 
tamed. In the cage was & wheel, 
such as one may see in most cages for 
squirrels, but my squirrel would not 
go near it while any person was look- 
ing. The other day a friend came to 
see me, and began to play on his flute 
near the cage. The squirrel at once 
lost itg shyness, and appeared in the 
wheel. After listening amoment the 


little animal began to jump around 


in the liveliest manner. It made the 


‘wheel fairly spin, and was delighted. 


We are the weakest of spendthrifts | 


As soon as the music ceased the squir- 
rel rested. When my friend began to 
play again the squirrel repeated its 
antics. Since that incident it has be- 
come quite tame.” 


“How do you ant auch beautiful 
sheep? was a question put to a farm- 
er. I take care of the lambs,” was 


the reply. There is a word for pas- 


tors in that reply. 
peat my ministry,” said a pastor, “I 
would give my chief attention to the 
young.” Says Dr. Rainsford: “We 
must put our strength into work 
among the children. 
much with the people over twenty- 
five years old. The only way to do 


church.” 


Some boys were salen the other 
day to define “editor.” Here are 
some of their definitions: “An editor 


is a man who handles words”; An 


editor makes his living out of the 


English language”; “An editor is 


somebody who does not do anything 
himself, and when somebody else 
does, goes and tells other people all 
about it”; “An editor is a man who 
has the industry of a beaver, the in- 
stincts of a bee, and the patience of 
an ass.“ — —[Bxchange. 


A little girl, in saying her prayers 
the other night, was told to pray dor 
her father and mother, who are both 
very ill, and for one of the servants, 
who had lost her husband. She did 
as instructed, and concluded her pe- 
tition with these words: “And now, 
O God, take good care of Yourself, 
because if anything should happen to 
You, we would all go to pieces. 
Amen.” — [Chicago | Record. 


“What did Nosh live on when the 


flood had subsided and his provisions 


in the ark were exhausted ?” asked a 
Sunday-school teacher of her class 
one Sunday. 

“I know,” squeaked a little girl, 
after all the others had given it up. 
“Well, what?” inquired the teacher. 
“Dry land,” said the child wisely ; 
and the answer passed. 


“Johnny, do you know that it is 


very wrong for little boys to throw | 


stones? Never let me see you do it 
again.“ Johnny looked into his moth- 
er's face with that calm assurance 
which comes of a sense of innocent 
intent, and said, Mamma, s posing 
David's folks had been so particular, 
wouldn't it have been a bad thing for 
the Israelites?“ Selected. 


—— 


The following is such a simple 
remedy for driving away that ener- 
getic little pest, the fly, we give it to 
our readere: Expose a little oil of bay 
in a saucer on your window-sille, or 
coat your doors and windows with 
any color of paint you like, contain- 
ing as little as four per cent of oil of 
bay, which is far from expensive, and 
can be had anywhere, and not a single 


Med. Record. 


The richest genius, like the most 
fertile soil, when uncultivated, shoots 
up into the rankest weeds. 


Religion would not have enemies 
if it were not itself the enemy of our 
— (Massillon. 


They are never alone that are ac- 
companied with noble thoughts.— 
[Sir Philip Sidney. | 


Fretful people always shut out the 
sunlight and grumble about the 


— 


„If I were to re- 


We can not do 


is to build the children into the 


fly will enter your house. —[ Indian 
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‘THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, AI. 


[Wapwzspay, June 6, 1886. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ne. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco 


a Wednesday, June 5, 1895. 


* AMERICAN IDEA IN HAWAII— 


BY REV. FRANK K GREELEY. 


A brief statement concerning the 
rebellion of January lastin Honolulu 
seems appropriate as the conclusion 
of this series of articles on Hawaii. 
When we arrived in the harbor of 
Honolulu on the 19th of January, 
and the government boat brought to 


us, besides the pilot, a company of 


young officers in shoulder-straps, with 
fellow-passengers, we were startled 
by the information that the city was 
under martial law, that a rebellion 
had but a few days previous been 
suppressed, and that prisoners of 
state were even then on trial before 
a military commission. Excitement, 
as we found on landing, was intense. 
The citizens believed that they had 


experienced a deliverance from the 


horrors of sedition and massacre as 
providential as the movement iteelf 
was startling and insane. Mounted 
patrol, armed to the teeth, guarded 
the city by night. The soldiers of 


the regular army and the citizens’ 


guard were an almost constant sight 
about the government buildings and 
upon the streets of the capital. 

Many were quartered in the former 
palace or upon its extensive grounds. 
Martial law continued for many weeks 
after our arrival. Often the silence 
of the night was broken by the 
sound of swift riders and the chal- 
lenge, “Who goes there?” The 
sonorous All's well” of the sentinel’s 

voice, as he called the passing hours, 
was somnolent and reassuring. 

The first service which we attend- 
ed at Central Union church was one 
of gratitude to the God who had 
saved the people in their hour of 
undoubted peril. There is no need 
to dwell at length upon these or 


similar details. I wish to offer a few thr 


facts concerning the animus of this 
rebellion and the treatment by the 
government of ite leaders, and the 
rank and file of their Hawaiian 
dupes. These facts were evident. 
They were forced upon one who at- 
tended the trials by court martial 
and conversed with the alert citizens 
of Honolulu. The very atmosphere 
of the delivered city breathed them. 

1. In the first place, this was not a 
general or spontaneous uprising of 
the native Hawaiians to reseat their 
deposed queen. For her and her 
restoration many of the natives care 
little or nothing. The rebellion was 
the logical and almost necessary re- 
sult of the varied events of the past 
two years—events for which the ad- 
ministration at Washington is, in 


large degree, responsible—coupled 


with the fact that the dethronement 
of the queen was bitter disappoint- 
ment to a group of foreign adven- 
turers. To them the continuance of 
royalty meant place and pelf. With 
them the restoration of the Queen 
has been the one absorbing ambition 
since her shame and overthrow. 
Among these men of diverse nation- 
alities, instigators of the recent re- 


bellion, were a very few Americans 
Americans by birth only, not in 


sentiment or purpose. One who had 
the opportunity, as had the writer, to 
study their hard and heavy faces 
while on trial, and to learn something 
of their adventurous lives, would 
hardly have been surprised to see 


these un-American Americans in 
league with traitors and bomb-mak- 
ers. The point is this: This cancer 
of disloyalty and treason was the 
product of a foreign, not an Hawaii- 
an, germ. This single fact is vital 
and most suggestive. But if this 
statement seems to make too little of 
the native element in the organiza- 
tion of the rebellion, it is evident 
that the latter was limited to the 
crafty ex-Queen and a small circle of 
chosen henchmen. 


2. A second fact impressed us, and 
that was the surprising strength of 
the young republic. In Honolulu, 
three years ago, we were presented 
at a reception, almost overwhelming 
in ita stately formality, to the woman 
who then wrote her name, Liliuo- 
kalani R.“ And the splendors of 
royalty made their due impression 
on the humble recipients of royal no- 
tice from America. In that same im- 
posing room, at this last visit, I saw 
her led in, guarded by the armed 
soldiers pf the republic, and witness- 
ed her trial as a malefactor. And 
the contrasts between the former 
scene and those of the past winter— 
her humiliated followers hastening, 
by the confession of their part in the 
rebellion, to secure clemency from 
the government they fear; the former 
commander of the Queen’s body- 
guard turning state’s evidence and 
telling the whole tale of his own and 


his companions’ guilty conspiracy; 


the ex-Queen’s private secretary giv- 
ing the full narrative of the secret 
formation of the new cabinet and 
constitution which his cunning chief- 
tess was to herald before the people 
at the right moment of expected 
fright and submission; the dignified 
conduct of the court-martial; the 
confidence throughout the communi- 
ty that the government had both the 
wisdom and the power to deal with 
rebellion and with rebels; the speedy 
return of business, social and educa- 
tional life into the old channels; the 
final, formal abdication of the throne 
by the desperate woman, when she 
saw the utter hopelessness of her 
cause—all this was a most striking 
8 of contrasts to the scenes of 

ears before. And all this 


ve eloquent witness to the radical | Pe 


and permanent change from kingdom | 
to republic. 

3. A third and final fact, and this 
is the moderation and clemency of 
the rulers towards the guilty leaders 
and their misguided followers. Let 
no notoriety-seeking tourist, the vic- 
tim of mawkish sentiment: let no 
prejudiced newspaper correspondent; 
let no deported suspect, abusing the 
mercy of the government which gives 
him freedom, receive for a moment 
the credence of any American citizen 
when he tells of filthy and unventil- 
ated cells, and of methods and tor- 
tures that belong to inquisitions and 
star-chambers. If President Dole 
and his council have erred in their 
treatment of the men who would 
have overthrown all that civilization 
has built up in Hawaii, it has been 
an error of mercy and magnanimity. 
They have thirsted for no man’s 
blood. They have planned no re- 
venge. They spared every miserable 
life, even the life of the worthless 
fellow who killed the lamented Car- 
ter. All that they have sought, in 
the imposition of fines and the com- 
mittal to prison of proven traitors, 
has béen the safety of their homes 
— the perpetuity of their civiliza- 

on. 

Unworthy of respect at home and 
abroad would they have been had 
they not punished, with some mea- 
sure of severity, the crimes actual 
and the more awful crimes anticipat- 


ed, and prevented only by the 
promptness and efficiency of the alert 
government. 

And what of the future? We re- 
turn to our opening question. We 
will remember, will we not, the ori- 
gin of Hawaiis civilization, and ap- 
preciate the claims of national parent- 
age? We will weigh well the domi- 
nant forces that to-day make the 
community a mid-ocean expression of 
American ideas. We will study the 
relation of the Hawaiian group of 
islanda to the numberless groups be- 
neath and beyond the Equator. We 
will accept the evident suggestion of | . 
Providence in placing Honolulu 
where she is, that she may be the 
Antioch of a modern civilizing move- 
ment throughout the vast regions of 
the Equatorial and South Pacific. 

And then we will inquire not alone 
what shall minister to our own ag- 
grandizement, but what is the nation’s 
duty to Hawaii? 


rn 


THE AMERICAN BOARD: a 


At the meeting of the Bay Confer - 
ence in the First church in this city, 
May 21st, one of the topics for con- 
sideration was “The American Board.” 
An able paper by Rev. J. C. 
Holbrook, D.D., a corporate member, 


‘was read by I. K. Morse, Esq., one of 


the co-operative committee of the 
Board, and the suggestion of a si- 
multaneous collection by our church- 
es was unanimously adopted, and Dr. 
O. O. Brown, a delegate to the Ooun- 
cil from our State Association, will 
present the proposed overture to the 
Council: 
To the National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches to Meet at 
Syracuse, October 9, 1895: 


Believing that the churches of our 
denomination are ready to co-oper- 
ate in any practicable measure for 
relieving our American Board of Mis- 
sions from its present embarrassing 
debt, the Bay Conference of Congre- 
gational churches, assembled in San 
Francisco, Cal., respectfully request 
that you will designate a day when 
all our churches shall be requested 
to make a contribution for that pur- 
pose. An average gift of 25 cents 
r member of each church will ac- 
complish that object. Or, should it 
be deemed best to extend the move- 
ment to embrece our three great mis- 
sionary societies, an average contri- 
bution of 75 cents per member will 
suffice for that. We believe that the 
churches will cheerfully respond to 
a proposition for such a simultaneous 
effort, and that it will prove a suc- 

{ Signed by Moderator and Secre- 


tary. | 


San Francisco is having a sort of 
carnival of crime; murders and mur- 
ders! nothing very unusual. Except 
that so many of them are so myste- 
rious, and the perpetrators are all 
unknown. But it will all come out 
some way, sometime. Be sure your 
sin will find you out.” Just sosure as 
that a man cannot get rid of himeelf, 
so he cannot get away from his crime. 
Right living is the only happy and 
safe living. Better take this from 
precept, and not after an unuttera- 
bly hard experience. 


Rev. Geo. M. Rowland and family, 
after ten years’ service as missionar- 
ies of the American Board in Japan, 
now returning on furlough, are at 
the Renton in this city, and will 
journey East on Monday next. Miss 
Caroline M. Telford, also of Japan, 
and in extreme ill health, went East 
last Monday, in care of her sister 
and Miss Hide Yegashira. 


Religions News. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


“Reminiscences of the Woman's 
Congress” was the subject of a very 
well-written and comprehensive pa- 
per by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper before 
the last Monday Olub. It will ap- 
pear in Tue Piomio. At the next 
meeting Joseph Cook is expected to 
be present and speak on a subject of 
his own selection. 


Rev. Dr. D. L. Furber of Newton, 
Mass., preached in the First church 


in this city last Sabbath morning. 
Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown’s subject in the 


evening was “Husbands and Clubs,” 
a plea for home life as against club 
life. 


Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown delivered an 


address on the evening of Memorial 
Day, last week, in the Opera House, 
Petaluma, of which the Petaluma 


Courter, among other very good 


things about it, said: 


The speech of the Rev. Charles O. Brown 


has endeared him to every soldier and every 
patriot who listened to him, and the universal 
wish is that he may come again. 


It is expected that Joseph Cook 
will preach in the First aneh next 
Sabbath evening. 


Rev. Dr. Williams preached i in Ply- 
mouth church in the evening on The 
Non- Orthodox Churches,” a sermon 
supplementary to the series on the 
“Seven Churches.” At the commun- 
ion service four were received into 
the church. The Rev. W. J. L. Closs 
of Sydney, Australia, will arrive in 
this city this week. He is en route to 
the International Christian Endeavor 
Convention to be held in Boston, 
next month, as a delegate from New 
South Wales. He is a successful 
Congregational pastor, and is expect- 
ed to preach in Plymouth chureh 
next Sunday evening. The Sunday- 
school rooms of Plymouth church are 
being re-carpeted and renovated; but 
all the appointments of the church 
and the Sunday-schools are contin- 
ued without interruption.. 


Two were received to the Third 
church by letter in the morning; at 
night the Christian Endeavorers had 
service. 


Four were 8 to Bethany 


church. Three of these on confes- 


sion, and one of the three is a Chi- 


nese; the one 10 letter is also a Chi- 
nese. 


One new member was Wes to 
Pierce- street church. A first-class 
musical and literary entertainment 
was given at this church last Friday 
evening; the house was crowded. 


The thirieth anniversary of the 


Green-street Sunday-school was held 
in the morning; at = Rev. F. H. 
Wales preached. 


Four were received to the First 


church, Oakland; three of these by 
letter. Rev. Dr. MeLean officiated 
in his own church in the morning, 
assisted in the services in the Second 


church in the afternoon, and preach- | 


ed in the First church, Alameda, in 
the evening. 


“The Crucifixion” was Pastor Rob- 
bin’s subject in the North Berkeley 
church in the morning. In the even- 
ing Children’s Day services of a very 


interesting character were held. A 


very pleasant feature of the exercises 
was the goodly number of boys who 
took part. 


Rev. F. H. Maar gave an enthusias- 
tic report of the State Christian En- 
deavor Convention at Sacramento to 
his congregation last Sabbath fore- 
noon instead of a sermon. The peo- 
ple were much interested. 
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Rev. E. Lyman Hood supplied at 
San Mateo. 

The Soquel church, with their new 
pastor, Rev. A. B. Snider, are prepar- 
ing for good work and results to re- 

rt in the near future. Brother 
Snider’s sermon, last Sunday week, 
was on the “Civil War and its Re- 
sults,” being appropriate for the Sun- 
day previous to Decoration Day. It 
was a grand sermon; the church 
was decorated with flags and flow- 
ers. Special music was prepared by 
the choir.. A fine anthem, male quar- 
tet and solo being among the num- 
bers, and well rendered. There was 
a large attendance for the day, being 
rainy. Our prayer-meetings and 
Christian Endeavor have been in- 
creasing in interest, and we are hop- 
ing for even better results, as the 
Santa Cruz County Christian Endeav- 
orers hold their annual convention 
withus. The work Brother Snider is 
doing cannot better be explained than 
by a conversation which took place, 
‘two weeks ago Sunday, after a series 
of sermons on “Prayer” and “The 
Kingdom,” the last of the series be- 
ing “The Church and the Kingdom; 
then “Working in the Kingdom.” 
One lady said, Wasn't that a good 
sermon?” Tes,“ said another, he 
is building a good foundation for 
good and lasting results.” j§|§ Com. 


There were four accessions to May- 
flower church, Pacific Grove. Al- 
though thirty-three have been added 
to the church during the last ten 
months, the removals have been 80 
great in number that the resident 
membership is not very much more 
than it was a year ago. A large ma- 
jority of those received during the 
year may be counted on as perma- 
nent residents in the Grove, and May- 
flower has every reason yet to thank 
God and take courage. The first $100 
due the Church Building Society was 
paid promptly; and this fall an effort 
will be made to paint the church 


building, which last year was given | 


only one coating. Our friends from 
other parts of the State who come 
here for rest will find us, as to our 
surroundings, very much as we were 
last summer. But many seemed to 
enjoy our fellowship then, and we 
shall, as a church, have for all the 
same welcome that we had last year. 
During Chautauqua our own church 
people will likely come this way from 
other parts of the State in larger 
numbers than formerly, for in addi- 
tion to the usual noted speakers, Dr. 
Gunsaulus has place this year on the 
rogram. Dr. Wallace, pastor of our 
Firat church at Portland, Or., is also 
advertised, and Professor Foster of 
the Oakland Theological Seminary is 
to conduct the Sunday-school normal 
work. 2 W. W. F. 


EASTERN 


S. G. Mack has been deacon of the 
Kirk-street church, Lowell, for fifty 
years. | 

Rev. F. B. Pullan of San Francisco 
preached in Pilgrim church, Provi- 
dence, May 19th and 26th. 

Twenty-five were received by the 
church in West Avon, Conn., at the 
May communion. All on confession. 


The city of New London, Conn., 
has been awakened to new religious 
life. The Second church received 
forty-nine May 5th. 

The Gospel Tent is pitched on the 
bank of the Kickapoo river, Wiscon- 
sin. May 22d, twenty-five men were 
baptized, all but one by immersion. 


The University church, Chicago, 
broke ground May 15th for its new 
house of worship, the oldest charter 
member, Deacon H. N. Field, taking 
the shovel. 


¢ 


THE BAY CONFERENCE AND THE 
BOARD. 


At the recent Bay Conference held 
in the Firat church, this city, the 
evening hour assigned to the Ameri- 
can Board, was full of interest. Dea- 
con I. H. Morse, Chairman of the Co- 
operating Committee, presided, and 
led with appropriate remarks, pre- 
senting also a touching plea for the 
Board in a letter from Dr. J. C. Hol- 
brook. Stirring addresses were made 
by Revs. H. H. Cole, J. A. Cruzan 
and Dr. C. O. Brown, and General 
Agent Walter Frear. 

At the great two days’ rally for the 
Board; held in Boston recently, the 
appeal was made to the churches to 
make an extra offering of one dollar 
a member for the debt of the Board. 
And now a glad letter comes from 
the Treasurer, reporting special col- 


lections from many churches, and 


expressing the hope that the move- 
ment will be so general throughout 
the country that the debt will speed- 
ily be paid. Even thirty cents a 
member from all would meet the 
deficiency, as it now stands. . 

Another grand rally, to be held in 
Chicago by the western churches, is 
already arranged for. Are not our 
churches in California also going to 
respond? Will not some of them, 
nay, many of them, arise and make a 
special effort: to help lift this great 
burden that weighs down the Board ? 
Oan it be that any of them will let 
the year pass without even an ordi- 
nary ‘contribution? Shall not the 
following resolutions, presented in 
the name of the Oo-operating Com- 
mittee and adopted by the recent 
Bay Conference, receive immediate 
attention ? 


WHEREAS, The revenue of the American 
Board in the past two years has seriously fallen 
short of its pledged obligations, and its great 


work in many lands has thereby become seri- 


ously imperilled, and a debt so large as to 
threaten disaster, has necessarily been incurred, 
and whereas, the most of our churches in this 
State have failed to do their proportionate 
part in sustaining the Board 
have failed to do anything for its support, and 
believing, as we do, that this failure on the 
part of our churches is due largely to irregular- 
ity, oversight, want of system and lack of 
united effort in making offerings for the Board, 
Therefore be it 

Resolved (1), That the Bay Conference, as- 
sembled in San Francisco, on this 21st day of 
May, 1895, earnestly urges upon all our 
churches within its bounds and throughout the 
State not to let the fiscal year of the Board 
close without an offering, and where it is possi- 
ble, that a special offering be made on the 
debt. 

Resolved (2), That this Conference requests 
the two General Associations of our State to 
recommend by resolution to the churches that. 
hereafter a certain day in each year be set 
apart for taking a contribution for the Ameri- 
can Board, and that in churches that have not 
already some established day, the same day 
and date, as nearly as possible, be observed as 
Foreign Missionary Sunday. 

Resolved (3), That the pastor and officers of 


‘our churches be recommended to place before 


their churches a definite and proportionate 
sum that they will attempt to raise for the 
Board, 


FLOWER MISSION DAY. . 


The Flower Mission is one of the 
departments of the W. C. T. U. It 
did not originate in that organiza- 
tion, however, but was first thought 
of by a Boston lady. 
greatly developed by the white-rib- 
bon women, and the greater part of 
this work has been done by a woman 
who was for thirty years an invalid, 
Miss Jennie Oasseday, of Louisville, 
Kentucky. She was thrown from a 
carriage, and her spine was perma- 
nently injured. But shut up in her 
room, her mind was occupied with 
other woes, rather than her own. She 
read of the flower mission work car- 
ried on in Boston, and resolved to 
start it in Louisville. So she told her 
plan to all who visited her, and won- 
derfully interested them. Soon the 


and many of them 


But it has been 


work was commenced, and Miss Cas- 
seday devised attractive ornaments 
for cards, upon which Scripture texts 
had been written, to be attached to 
each bouquet. Several years later, 
Miss Willard was visiting in Louis- 
ville, and being told of the work done 
through Miss Oasseday's mission, 
called upon her. At the next na- 
tional convention she proposed the 
Flower Mission department, with 
Miss Casseday at its head. The idea 
was carried out, and for twelve years 
Miss Casseday carried on this work 
from her sick-bed. She was a beau- 
tiful writer, and had remarkable ex- 
ecutive ability, interesting the whole 
country in her department. In one 
year 89,000 text-cards were sent out, 
attached to bouquets. June 9th, Miss 
Oasseday’s birthday, is especially ob- 
served as Flower Mission day, and 
on that day delegations of ladies 
visit the jails, hospitals, almshouses, 
and other places where the poor and 
needy are found, as well as the crim- 
inal classes, with bouquets, to which 
are attached these texts, tied with 
white ribbons. Jennie Casseday 
founded the Jennie Casseday Infirm. 
ary, and the Louisville Training 
School for nurses, as well as a home 
for working-girls. She died Febru- 
try 8th, 1893,“the best loved wom- 
an in Louisville,” a local paper said. 
Saran I. Lyman. 


MOKELUMNE ASSOCIATION. 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
Mokelumne Association met with 
our church at Lockeford Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 2lst 
to 23d. The church had been beau- 
tifully decorated by the ladies, and 
the Association was not disappointed 
in its anticipation of goodly fellow- 
ship and hospitality of the best kind. 

On Tuesday evening the meetings 
were opened by a praise service, led 
by the pastor, the thought expressed 
to lead us through each session, “that 
we crave the realization of the Holy 
Spirit.” Each session was opened by 
devotions, led by the several pastors 
present. Mrs. E. S. Williams of Oak- 
land gave us a warm address on be- 
half of the Woman's Home Mission 
Union.“ She advised an auxiliary 
in every church, and every woman a 
member. We then enjoyed listening 
to our sunny-hearted Rev. E. S. Will- 


iams on “Finance in Hard Times.” 


The address was full of practical 
hints, the most prominent thought 
being that of economy. 1 
After devotions Wednesday morn- 
ing we ‘listened to a good paper, 
“The Sower and the Reaper,” by Rev. 
M. J. Luark; it was full of suggestive 
illustrations. The thought of the pa- 
per—as was also seen ‘by discussion 
which follawed: The preparation of 
the ground, the heart for the. Word, 


is of far the more important part of. 


the work. There must be hearts 
prepared before the Word can find 
a resting-place. In the afternoon, 
after prayer, Rev. R. H. Sink, repre- 
senting the work of the A. M. Soci- 
ety, carried us away back (in thought) 
to the Alps where the early Congre- 
gationalists fought, bled and died 
for the religious liberty which we 
now enjoy. Our attention was close- 
ly held, and we were far from being 
tired. when the speaker left the plat- 
form. 

Wednesday evening an impressive 
paper was read by Rev. D. Goodsell 
on the “Growth of the Kingdom.” 
No one can listen to the words of our 
good brother without being deeply 
impressed with his earnestness. The 
growth of God's kingdom is sure if 
the sowers are sincere. 1155 

Reports showed all the churches 


by their pastors. Stockton, Lodi. 
and Lockeford were also represented 


by delegates, and from afar, Rev. E. 
S. and Mrs. Williams of Oakland, 
Rev. J. Kimball and Rev. James K. 
Harrison of San Francisco. The re- 
ports were encouraging (especially 
that of Rev. W. C. Day of Mokelumne 
and outstations), and the work pro- 
gressive. 

Thursday morning, after devotions, 
a paper was read by Rev. Harry 
Perks, “ Christ and Oriental Teach- 


ers, after which we listened to re- 
marks on, and discussion of, the 


views of Dr. Herron, lately lect- 
uring on this Coast. Afternoon ses- 
sion we heard from Rev. J. Kimball; 


of course, he advised us to take Tun 


Pacirio—not the Pacific ocean, but 
our denominational paper. We saw 
Brother Kimball had come to do 
business, and he did it (without his 
grip sack), and we knew him better 


after his address,“We must be 179. 


al to our coast paper.” The names 
of Benton and Mooar should make 
us love the paper. | he 
The W. C. T. U. of Lockeford oo- 
cupied the remainder of the session. 
We enjoyed listening to the notes of 
the noble work of our sisters in the 
cause of temperance, For God and 
Home and Native Land.” The latter 
part of the hour taken up by the 
Loyal Temperance Legion gave us a 
very good illustration of what they 


of the boys and girls we saw the 
great power which is coming for- 
ward to make King Alcohol tremble. 
The closing session of the Association 
seemed to have come too soon. On 
Thursday evening that servant of 


the churches, Rev. James K. Harri- — 


son, occupied the platform, and en- 
couraged us to think and plan more 
for home missions. There is much 
latent power in the churches, which, 
if used, would keep the present work 
unembarrassed, and send out mes- 
sengers to fields already waiting. 
We were, indeed, helped by Brother 


Harrison’s frank address. As we 


once more surrounded the Lord's 
table, to dwell on the love that died 
for us, we did enjoy— 

A glorious foretaste here below, 

Of endless joys in heaven,” 

The following resolutions were 
acted upon during the Association: 

“WuerrEas, We have learned with 
deep regret of the sad accident which 


brother, L. D. Rathbone, a beloved 
wife, and while believing she has 
been taken to a better world, still 
the loss can but be a heavy one to 
our brother; ba it : 

“Resolved, That we, the members of 


the Mokelumne Association, assem- 


bled at Lockeford, do extend to our 
brother our heart-felt sympathy and 


the influence of our prayers, to help 


to sustain him in his sad affliction 
and heavy loss. : 


Resolved, That a copy of these pre- 
amble and resolutions be spread up- 
on the minutes of the Association 


and sent to our afflicted brother and 
one to Tue Pactric. 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse 
the work of the W. C. T. U. in their 
efforts to suppress the saloon and 
educate the young to avoid the perils 
of the drink habit. And we also 
commend their efforts to secure a 
better observance of the Christian 
Sabbath. 

“Resolved, That we extend to the 
church at I:ockeford, the people of 
the community, and especially the 
‘ladies, our sincere thanks for their 
cordial welcome, generous hospital- 
ity and thoughtful care for our com- 


in the Association to be represented fort.” 


Harry Perks, Scribe. 


are doing for the younger genera- 
tion. In the songs and recitations 


has taken from the home of our . 
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Woman's Board 
St the Pacific. 


FROM MRS. PRICE. 


— — 
— 


[We are sure our readers will en- 
joy the following first impressions of 
Micronesia, by one whom many knew 
and learned to love during her resi- 
dence in California. | ? 


Rox, Micronesia, Jan. 29, 1895. 


My- Dean Sisters: I wish I could 
write you all a letter; but as this is 
impossible, I will do the next best 
thing. I have very pleasant memor- 
ies of my stay with you in Oakland. 
By your kindness and sympathy you 
helped me very much in the hardest 
part of leaving home. It was a hard 
trial the leaving the dear ones God 


- bimeelf had given to us; but after 


five months among the people with 
whom we hope to spend our lives, we 
do not regret our coming, and are 
glad and thankful every day that he 
has counted us worthy to come to 
this most difficult field and take up 
this work for him. Within sight of 


our sitting-room windows Mr. Logan 


lies peacefully slumbering. How 


often, as I look at the white stone 


that marks his resting-place, have I 
asked our Father, if possible, to let a 
double portion of his Spirit rest upon 


us, the work seems so great and 


we feel so weak in view of all that is 
to be done! I had planned to keep a 
journal on the way down, but I was 


380 very sick all the way that I had 


nothing to write. I was only able to 
leave my berth a few times. When 
we reached Kusaie we rested a week 
with Mr. and Mrs. Channon, and had 
a delightful visit with them. By the 
time we went on the Star again, I was 


0 much better that I did not have to 
do back to my berth agdin. 


We ar- 
rived at Ruk August 28th, and re- 
ceived a warm welcome from the 
friends here. The back part of our 
house had been torn away and sold 
to a trader, so only three rooms re- 
mained. We hardly knew what to 
do. I was very weak, and Mr. Price 


had a very painful boil on his third 


finger of his right hand. We stayed 
with Mr. and Mrs. Snelling one week, 
and decided to come up to our own 
house and keep house as best we 
could. We had two oil stoves, and 
Mies Abell baked our bread for us. I 
made up my mind not to worry about 
anything, and that is a great help 
toward contentment. I wish you 
could have seen our sitting-room for 
the next two months—oil stoves, 
some boxes piled in one corner for a 


cupboard, nail kegs,’ picks, shovels, 


all kinds of tools in another, and 
sometimes it seemed to me all kinds 
of things everywhere else. The house 
had to be raised, three rooms built 
on, the furniture set up, cupboards 
and book-cases to be made, and one 
pair of hands, to at least superintend 
it all, and do all but the rough work, 
and take care of a sick wife; and one 
of those hands, the right one, in a 
sling. I used to wonder that Mr. 
Price did not lose courage; but he 
went at it much the same as he did 
the raising the money to build Beth- 
lehem church. He hired two young 
men to help him, who fortunately 
knew a good bit of English, and went 
to work with one hand. For over 
three weeks he could not use his 
right hand. Now, at the end of three 
months, our new part is all finished, 
three nice rooms and a bath-room. 
Mr. Price elevated our water-tank, so 
we have water in the kitchen and 
bath-room. The house is painted in- 
side and out, and makes a very com- 
fortable home. After the first month 


* 


Mr. Price gave his mornings to the 
study of the lan 

How I wish you could stand on our 
front piazza and see the beautiful 
view spread out before us. Not even 
lovely San Gabriel valley from the 
foothills is more charming. I can- 
not describe it to you. The lagoon, 
with ite blue waters, the other islands 
in the distance, rising like little moun- 
tains out of the sea, and the beauti- 
ful green all about us. We thank 
our Father for the natural beauty he 
has given to us here. It seems as if 
we could not endure it to be shut in 
between brick walls here, as we were 
in China, with our terrible isolation. 
Before I came here I always looked 
on Micronesia as the hardest field our 
Board had. I still think so, but God 
gives us the beautiful all about us, to 
compensate in some degree for the 
isolation. Were it not for the dear 
children at home, I would not mind 
this. Iam standing the climate very 
well; was never stronger in my life 
than now, and weigh seven pounds 
more than I ever did. I was very 
much interested in what I saw the 
first few days after we came. Mr. 
Snelling gave each man a fish-hook 


for carrying upa box. As they came 


up, one at a time, and deposited his 
box, each was given a fish-hook. Their 
long hair, their queer, long lukumoas, 
like a sheet split in the middle, for 
them to stick their heads through; 
their ears slit, and hanging to their 
shoulders, loaded with black rings; 
bare legs, and general barbaric ap- 
pearance, almost made me afraid of 
them; but how soon one gets used to 
such things, and thinks nothing 
about them. Nowit is a common 
thing to look out and see two or three, 
and sometimes more, of these wild- 
looking men on my piazza. 

It is still a strange sight to go into 
the church and see them all sitting 
on the floor, the women on one side, 
the men on the other, with a big pile 
of cocoanuts between them, their 
offering for the day. In the front are 
the Christians, “clothed, and in their 
right mind,” while back of them are 
the heathen, in their paint, nakedness 
and dirt. I wonder if I can describe 
their undress so you can see it. For 
the women, a long strip of matting, 
woven from the fiber of the bark of a 
shrub that grows here. This is long 
enough to go around the hips tightly, 
and lap over about a foot each side, 
and tied around the waist with a 
string. This reaches about to the 
knees. The upper garment is a strip 
of calico, long enough to come a little 
below the waist. A slit is made in 
the middle, large enough to allow it 
to slip over the head. This is all 
their olothing. They make up for 
the lack of it by loading. themselves 
with beads, and covering their bod- 
ies with paint. The men wear a gar- 
ment similar to the women’s upper 
garment, only it is made out of two 
widths of calico sewed together, and 
it reaches tothe knees. This, witha 
cincture about the loins, is their 
only clothing.~ Their ears are loaded 
down with rings, which reach to their 
waists. One wonders that they do 
not tear out. One man comes to 
church with acard of white agate 
buttons suspended from each ear. 
Their lives are as meager as their 
clothing. My heart aches for them. 
Their homes are so miserable. They 
have no sides to them, and when it 
rains the rain dashes in at the sides. 
No floors, no beds, except a mat on 
the ground; nocovering, except a mat; 
no food but bread-fruit, cocoanuts 
and bananas. There is a long time 
that thev do not have bread-fruit, so 
they must provide for this time. 
They prepare the bread-fruit, and put 


it in holes in the ground. When it 
comes out it smells like sour swill. 
I do not see how they eat it at all, 
but they live on it for months to- 
gether. The fish and crabs which 
they get out of the sea are their only 
relish. They have some pigs, but 
meat will only keep about one day in 
this climate, so they have very little 
December 29th. — Christmas has 
come and gone since I wrote before. 
I must confess there wag not much of 
Christmas init to me. In spite of all 
I could do, my mind would go back 
to the happy Christmas of last year, 
with the dear girls, and the Ohrist- 
mas-tree in Bethlehem and all the 
friends left behind, and-I had hard 
work to keep back the tears. Little 
Helen was happy with her books and 
other presents. I tried to make a 
happy day for her, although my own 
heart was sad. We could not meet 
together as a mission for dinner, as 
ve had planned to do, because of the 
tree in the church. This brought 
such a crowd on the mission prem- 
ises that neither Mr. Snelling nor the 
ladies at the school could leave. 
They planned to have a service in 
the morning, then a dinner and the 
tree in the afternoon, as it was not 
thought best to have it at night; but 
just as the service was over a terrible 
shower of rain came on, and as the 
people could not go, it was the best 
way to have the tree then. I could 
not go in the morning, so missed it 
all. I was quite disappointed. Mon- 
day night, Christmas eve, we went 
over to the girls’ school. They had 
& cave made in one corner which was 
very pretty. Théir exercises were 
very nice, and when all was finished, 
they played games for awhile; and 
after they sang, “We wish you alla 
merry Christmas,” we from outside 
took our departure for home. Janu- 
ary 3d.—The new year has come in 
with its new hopes and aspirations 
and desires. God grant that it may 
be a year in which many souls shall 
be won for the Master, both here and 
at home. I have been having a ter- 
rible fit of homesickness, but I have 
conquered it at last. I think Christ- 
mas, with my girls so far away, was 
too much for m. Homesickness— 
what a hard thing it is! You may 
say, “I will not,” and while you are 
saying it the tears come. Iam glad 
we are here, and always shall be, I am 
sure; but I expect at times nature will 
rebel, and my heart will go out over 
the great water to the dear ones so 


far away. I am sure Satan tempted 


me in this time of weakness, and 
tried to get me to wish I was back in 
Bethlehem, but Iam thankful that I 
did not yield, but kept saying, “I am 
glad we are here.” This is the twen- 


ty-third anniversary of our marriage. 


day. How well I remember the fif- 
teenth; just before we went to China 
expecting to spend our lives there! 
Now we are hoping that the Lord 
will permit us to stay here and work 
for this people always. 


— 
God, give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and 
ready ‘ands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking: | 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 


og 
In public duty and in private thinking. 
Holland. 


I think it must be somewhere writ- 
ten that the virtues of mothers shall 
occasionally be visited on their chil- 
dren as well as the sins of the fathers. 


[Charles Dickens. 


Home Missions. 
FROM THE FIELD. a 


Before the session of the recent 
Summer School, the suggestion was 
made in this column that it would be 
a wise and gracious act for those who 
could to put the means of attending 
it in the hands of some of our faith- 


ful pioneer missionaries, than whom 
none would more prize or be more 


benefited by its privilege. Not as 
many took up with this suggestion as 
could have béen wished; but the fol- 


lowing from our furthest outpost will 


show how well bestowed were those 


means in one case, and may give 


point to the plea which we hasten to 
make in anticipation of the next of 
these educational and fraternal as- 
semblies. 


„I am once more at my own fire- 
side, reaching home Friday afternoon, | 


after a most fatiguing stage ride. 
There were ice, snow and miles of 
mud and water on the way, and an 
all-night journey under such circnm- 
stances.is an experience to be re- 
membered. While glad to be at 
home, I remember with much pleas- 
ure my recent outing. It has been 
a profitable and pleasant time. The 
pleasant association, the interesting 
meetings, intercourse with the breth- 
ren, glimpses of the world, the kind 
hospitality—all make it easy for me 
to go to work again in my own little 
world with renewed ardor and cour- 
age. And I have warm appreciation 
of the spirit of those who made the 
visit possible for me, and contribut- 
ed so much to make the occasion en- 
joyable.” 

From Oleander we have received 
the following cheering intelligence, 
the publication of which has been 
accidentally deferred: 


The annual meeting of the church 


took place on April 29th. Reports 
of the work were given. Officers for 


the ensuing year elected. The frame- 


work of the church building is rapid- 
ly approaching completion, and it is 
hoped that we shall be able to begin 


services on June 2d. Thus far, ev- 


erything has been paid for. The 


tower and interior will be completed 


as soon as funds are obtained. é 
The pastor has just commenced a 
series of Sunday evening addresses, 
entitled, Friendly Words to Doubt- 
ers, dealing with the subjects of 
the Bible, Jesus Christ, prayer, heav- 
en and hell. I. O. 


It is true that the ability to earn 
one's bread and butter should and 
will be one of the results of a proper 
education, but the one great end 
should be the symmetrical develop- 


ment of the man himself, the forma- 
tion of an exalted character, which 


will enable him to be more useful in 
his community and to bequeath to 


posterity the spotless record of a life 


devoted to the amelioration of the 
race. We must first make the stu- 
dent a full-growr man, and then let 
him throw the full strength of his 
unfolded manhood into his life work. 
“Manhood is the perfect production 
of the loom of life,” and moral train- 
ing is its most important -factor.— 


[Prof. W. W. Pendergast, Superin- 


tendent Public Instruction for Min- 
nesota. 


The biggest telegraph Office in the 


world is in the general postoffice 


building, London. There are over 
3,000 operators, 1,000 of whom are 
women. The batteries are supplied 
by 30,000 cells. © 


das Reason cannot 


understand .—/[ Bossuet. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


School 


LESSON FOR JUNE 16TH. 


BY REV. H. . JEWETT. 


« Peter and the risen Lord” (John 
xxi: 4-17). : 

This last chapter of the gospel by 
John has been regarded by many as 
an appenpix to what has preceded, 
written later, but by the Apostle 
John. The whole gospel is the lat- 
est of the four. oat ieee 

I. In the lesson, we are introduced 
to an early morning scene on the 
eastern side of the sea of Galilee. As 
in our last lesson, so here, Jesus pre 
sents himself to some of his disciples 
—this time apostles—as a stranger. 
These men, Peter, John and others, 
had been out in their boat all night. 
Early morning found them luckless 
fishermen.” It mist have added to 
their disappointment, if not to their 
chagrin, to have a man, apparently 
wanting some fish for his breakfast, 
call out, Children,“ or in moderp 
language, boys, “ have you any fish ?” 
It does not seem to have struck them 
as peculiar, that; on finding they had 
none, he called out, Let down your 
net on the right side of the boat!” It 
night be supposed by them that 
from the shore he saw a shoal of 
fishes. There was nothing to indi- 
cate the coming miracle, although 
once before (Luke v:4), on the same 
lake, he told these same fishermen 
where to let down their net, and it 
was miraculously filled. He seemed 
to them a good adviser or a skilled 
fisherman. | | 
But when the net was quickly fill- 
ed with large fishes—153, as they af- 
terwards found—first to suspect the 
truth was the disciple whom Jesus 
loved—the best beloved John. “It 
is the Lord,” he said to Peter. Love 
always makes the sweetest discover- 
ies of Christ.” 

But if John was the first to recog- 
nize Jesus, Peter was the first to get 
tohim. He did not wait, as formerly, 
for Christ to bid him walk to him 
upon the water. Stopping only to 
put on his outer garment, that he 
might show proper respect and rev- 


erence, he threw himself into the 


water and swam to the shore. 

Here a breakfast. was being pre- 
pared on a fire of coals. Where did 
the fire and the food come from? It 
is useless to speculate. He who had 
performed so many wiracles before 
he was laid in the tomb was still able, 
now that he had burst the bonds of 
death, to make bread out of stones, 
or in any other way give them a 
breakfast. 

A holy awe possessed them. No 
one dared ask him who he was, 
knowing that he was their beloved 
Master. But what a mystery was 
this, that he who had been dead was 
alive again? He whom they knew 
80 well could at will conceal his per- 
sonality from them, and again reveal 
himself as of old. He who had no 
more need of earthly food had pre- 
pared a meal for his hungry and dis- 
couraged disciples. Christianity is 
more than worship; it is more than 
preaching, more than martyrdom for 
the sake of the truth. It is feeding 
the hungry bodies and souls of men. 
The fire of coals, with the bread and 
fish, is a part of the equipment of 
Christianity, but it is not an end in 
itself. There is but one end of true 
Christian service; that is love. There 


is but one measure of love; that is 
service. 


II. On the night of Christ's arrest, 


Peter had most emphatically of all 
the disciples professed his love, and 


most signally failed to prove it. In 


this morning interview with his dis- 


ciples, the risen Saviour, with im- 
plied reproof for his three-fold de- 
nial, gives Peter an opportunity to 
renew his confession of love as often 
and as emphatically as he had pre- 
viously denied his Lord. In this 
way Christ lifted the cloud that still 
overhung Peter's life, and re-estab- 
lished him in the confidence of his 
brethren. | 

Peter's humility appears in the 
character of his answers. He had 
once said: “Though all men should 
forsake thee yet will not I.” For him 
now to say, Les, Lord, I love thee 
more than these love thee,” would 
have been out of place. His answers 
show that he understood the ques- 
tion as referring to his former self- 
exaltation. 

Thou knowest that I love thee. 
“We should be more anxious to re- 
ceive testimony to the reality of that 
deep love which we feel from the 
Lord himself, than to bring it to him” 
(Stier). That Peter's answer was sat- 
isfactory, finds confirmation in 
Christ’s commission. Feed my lambs, 
feed my sheep. “Lead them back,” 
he seems to say, “from their fall, as I 
have led thee. Strengthen their 
weakness as I have strengthened 
thine. In this way prove thy love to 
me to whom thou canst give noth- 
ing.” He commits to Peter those 
who are most precious to him and 
for whom he died. In his old age 
Peter himself (1 Pet. v: 2, 3) wrote 
to the elders or pastors of the 
churches: “Feed the flock of God.” 
Every disciple in every age may take 
his part in this commission. 


How Jesus must love the souls of 
men,” writes one, “since he will com- 
mit the feeding of them to none but 
those who Jove him!“ 

There is no authority in Christ's 
words contained in this lesson for the 
primacy of Peter. All the apostles 
were given equal authority with him, 


as will appear in the next lesson. 


This interview was the restoring of 
an erring disciple, and committing to 
him that which was shared by all the 
disciples—responsibility for the wel- 
fare of others. 

III. We, too, may learn that Christ 
asks of us not how much we have 
wept, or fasted or prayed, but how 
much we love him who first loved us. 
Not penance, but love, will set the 
sinner right with his Saviour. 


We may learn, further, to pass 
along” the blessing we receive. 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.” 


A statement recently appeared in 


print that it is now a “fad” that every 
society lady must have her special 
“charity.” She is expected to “pat- 
ronize some kindergarten, visit often 
some hospital, help sustain some or- 
phan asylum, or superintend some 
flower mission. All this is good work, 
but love for Christ lifts our benevo- 
lent work and all our Christian activ- 
ity out of the list of society’s fads 
into that of the Christian’s privileges. 
Once satisfactorily answer Christ's 
question, Lovest thou me? and it 
will be a joy to us to-day, to-morrow 
and next year to feed his flock. 


‘Only a little word, 
Only a word of cheer, 
Only a loving look, 
Only a kindly tear; 
Vet oh! how precious to the heart 
Are those sweet gifts untouched wee 
el. 


— — 
— 


The police census of New York city 
shows the population to be 1,849,866, 
an increase over the police census of 
1890 of 139,151. 


* 


Prayer Meeting. 


Tople for Week Beginning June 16th. 
BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject—The Proof of our Alle- 
giance to Christ.” (I John iv: 1-21.) 

It is natural that we should occa- 
sionally atudy the proof of our alle- 
giance to our Lord. The proof may 
be seen in our temper, in our words, 
in our character. There was a time 
when the strongest religious impulses 
ran in suppressed and conventional 
channels. Good men retired from 
busy life to calm seclusion as a proof 
of allegiance to their Master. It is 
well to withdraw for an hour and 
consider, by self-examination, the 
proofs in our own life that we are fol- 
lowers of Christ. In agriculture, 
subsoiling is an effectual method of 
developing the best results of the 
soil; soul-subsoiling is equally bene- 
ficial in producing the best proofs of 
a Christicn life. Meditation and 
secret communion should be a means 
for producing allegiance, rather than 
proofs of allegiance. 

Conformity or nonconformity to es- 
tablished usages is not, necessarily, 
proof of discipleship to Jesus. Every 
man may know, in his soul, whether 
his life is only blank conformity or 
earnest following. It is said by old 
philosophers that every man carries 
a doublo sack, with his own faults on 
his back and his neighbor’s in front. 
Not a few of our companions would 
willingly assist in furnishing us with 
proofs of our own lack of allegiance. 
Will they as willingly commend to us 
our proofs of allegiance? 

Faith is a proof of allegiance. 
Faith is confidence in God. It is 
more precious than gold—even than 
gold at ten per cent interest. 

Humility is proof of allegiance. 
There is not a man so cultured or 
exalted but that he might honor 
Christ by gentleness and humility. 
Emerson said, “A great man. is al- 
ways willing to be little.” 

An “unspotted” character is proof 
of allegiance. The highest and most 
important testimony to the sincerity 
and value of our religion in the eyes 
of observers, will be the life we live 
—the calm, quiet, firm, courageous 
Christian cbaracter which beautifully 


blends as the rainbow its various 


hues, all the proofs of constant alle- 


giance scatters heavenly benisons on 


every hand. 

The Christlike spirit of unselfish- 
ness and love is the highest proof of 
allegiance. Itis the summer of the 
soul to ess the love of Christ. 
Wide and permanent is the power of 
this proof. Men see it and are si- 
lenced in their criticism. They feel 
it and are lifted higher. 

Let us for each other care: 
Each the other’s burden bear; 


To the world the pattern give; 
Show how true believers live, 


‘* Free from anger and from pride, 
Let us thus in God abide; 
All the depths of love express—. 
All the heights of holiness.” 


(Jer. xxix:8; I Cor. xiv: 14-29; 
Matt. xxiv:4; I Thess. v: 21; II Peter 
ii: 1; Isa. viii: 20; John xiv:17; xv: 
12, 13; Rom. x: 9; Jas. i: 27.) 

Prymoura OHU RH, San Francisco. 


No man is go foolish but he may 
give good counsel at a time; no man 
so wise but he may err if he takes no 


no counsel but his own. 


Dost thou love life? Then do not 
squander time; that is the stuff life 


is made of.— [ Franklin. 


Barbarism may be excess of civiliz- 
ation.— [ Lamartine. 


SAILING ON TO HEAVEN. 


The Rev. John Rhey Thompson of 


the Washington Square Methodist 
church, New York, says that certain 
people remind him of the men who 
get up at church prayer-meetings and 
make louder professions than any one 
else. When you've been a Metho- 
dist preacher as long as I have,” he 
says, “you will know enough to steer 


‘shy of them.” At the Lincoln Club 


dinner in Jersey city recently, says an 
exchange, Mr. Thompson told the 
following story by way of warning to 
* of the class who might be pres- 
ent: | 


One night, at one of the prayer- 
meetings, a good brother got up and 
said: ‘Well, brethren and sisters, to 
me the sky is clear, the ocean is 
smooth and a general breeze is blow- 


ing. I never was so happy before in 


my life, and I feel that I am going to 
heaven at the rate: of six knots an 
hour.’ Then he sat down, amid 
achorus of Amens. There was si- 
lence for a moment, and then another 
good brother got up and said, ‘I feel 


like shouting glory all the time. To 


me the sky is clear, too, and the sea 
is smooth. A stiff breeze is blowing, 
and Iam going to heaven at the rate 
of ten knots an hour.’ Then he sat 
down,amid Amens. Another brother 
got up and said, ‘Heaven be praised, 
brethren! The sky is opening to me, 
and the wayisclear. Many ships are 
in sight, but there is a clear passage 


for me. A gale is blowing, and I am 
a sailing to heaven at the rate of fif- 


teen knots an hour.“ He sat down, 
and there were no more Amens. 
Then a fourth brother got up and 
said, The brethren who have spoken 
are going fast, but I feel as though I 
was going even faster. 


waters are not ruffled, yet a cyclone 
of glory is blowing me on to heaven 


at the rate of twenty knots an hour.“ 


The Amens could be heard a block 
away. Then followed dead silence. 
Finally a little old woman, who had 


been sitting quietly in a corner, got 


up and said, ‘Well, brethren, I don’t 
want to discourage you; Iam glad 
youre getting along so fast. As for 
me, I’ve had my troubles and my 
trials, I’ve had my good times and 
my bad times, my joys and sorrows, 
and I’m not all through with them 
yet. I’m on the right path, though, 
and the Lord has got my hand. A 
good many people ain’t traveling my 


way. I may not be going as fast as 


some of you are, but I feel that I’m 
getting there. Before I sit down, 
though, I want to tell these brothers 


who are getting along so fast, that if 


they don’t look out they’ll bust their 
bilers, and won't get there at all.’ 
“Strange to say,” continued Mr. 
Thompson, as his audience roared 
with laughter, “there wasn’t an Amen 


when the old lady sat down.”— [Tha 
Oatlook. 


If the missionary tale be true that 


ers in Nazareth, it is time for the in- 


stitution there of a temperance eru- 


sade of unusual zeal and energy. 
Mahomet had no use for barkeepers, 
and they have no standing in the 
Koran, and are only allowed in ter- 
ritories of Islam in deference to a 
supposed sentiment in their favor on 
the part of foreign visitors. But 
there are some shrines and holy 
places in which they should be for- 
bidden to compound their elixirs, or 
to put in any appearance, official or 
other, and that Nazareth is one of 
them is not to be for a moment doubt- 


[N. V. Tribune. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


Protests come in against Southern 
California pages being cut down, as 


in the issue of May 23d. The fault 


was in the copy. Articles requested 


for publication from the Los Angeles 


convention have not come in. Friends 
fail to send in church items. Few 
take time to write the short, pointed 
articles of three hundred words 80 
often asked for. The editors of these 
pages are not the writers of the 


pages. 2 


On Memorial Sunday, the First 
church, Los Angeles, was crowded 
by nearly twelve hundred people. 
Three posts of G. A. R. were present 
in a body. The decorations and 
music were especially fitting. The 
sermon by Rev. Warren F. Day, pas- 
tor, recalled The Times and Trials 
which this Memorial Day Commemor- 
ates.” 


-SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. . 


The following schools observed 
Children's Day in May, and send to 
Superintendent Oase their offering to 
the O. S. S. & P. S.: Nordhoff Con- 
$7.75; 
Lugonia Terrace Congregational 
Sunday-school, Redlands, $9 25; Bar- 
stow Congregational Sunday-school, 
$4.65; Villa Park Congregational 
church, $3.35; Hesperia Union Sun- 
day-school, 54 cents; Poway Union 
Sunday-school, $9. 

In all, fifty-three of our schools 
have requested Children’s Day sup- 


plies, promising a collection for our 


unday-school missionary work. 
Some sehools not using our exercises 


will make their offering to this work. 


Over 3,500 exercises and collection 
envelopes have been given freely to 
these schools. A few churches prom- 
ise to make their offering along with 
that of the Sunday-school. Ought 


not every church to do the same? 


With most of our Southern Califor- 
nia churches it is a necessity to take 
such a collection for the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. It is made a condi- 
tion of receiving aid in pastoral sup- 
port. There is no such contract in 
this matter of helping our missionary 
Sunday-school work. We ask you 
only for a free gift; The Lord lov- 
eth a cheerful giver.” 

If it seem a good thing to use a 


part of the Lord's money in aiding 


our Sunday-school Society to place a 
Sunday-school in the reach of the 
millions of unsunday-schooled chil- 
dren in the United States; if it seem 


to you a good investment of the 


Lord’s money to furnish Bibles, les- 
son studies, gospel hymns, Christian 
literature, to the thousands in South- 
ern California whose minds and hearts 
are yet vacant of such things; if it 
seem to you right to try to fulfill the 
last command of Christ—“Teaching 
them to observe whatsoever I have 
commanded you“ — then you will ap- 
portion a good part of the Lord's 
money to this Sunday-school mission- 
ary work. 

The Congregational and M. E. 


22 


and an able corps of teachers and 


Sunday-schools of Poway have unit- 
ed, retaining the Congregational su- 
perintendent. It is believed, in the 
circumstances, to be the means of in- 
creasing interest in the work. 

Alréady five mission schools have 
sent notice of closing, or intention to 
close soon, for the summer. This is 
& growing custom, but one to be re- 
gretted. Reasons urged for it are 
the excessive heat in the “back coun- 
ty,” the closing of public school, 
and the consequent absence of the 
public school-teacher, who has usu- 
ally been a belper, or the leader, in 
the Sunday-school; also the seaside, 
or vacation-taking habit of many 
families. And yet, it is a great loss 
of both religious knowledge and spir- 
itual power. The lover of the Bible 
will not cease studying it because the 
Sunday-school is closed. Let every 
family take a Quarterly and study 
the lessons at home, if not in the 
Sunday-school. | 

Sunday, May 26th, Superintendent 
Case visited and addressed our 
schools at First church, San Diego, 
and in National Oity. In the former 
he found nearly two hundred mem- 
bers doing good work with the 
“Blakeslee’s Lessons,” under the effi- 
cient lead of Supt. Geo. W. Marston, 


helpers. The nine classes of boys— 
some of them crowded — testified 
against the too common charge that 
the Sunday-school does not hold the 
boys.” Perhaps the well-handled 
company of Boys’ Brigade in this 
church helps to hold the boys to the 
Sunday-school. Supt. Oase gave the 
company a blackboard talk on the 
“Good Soldiers of Jesus Christ,” on 
Monday night following. The same 
Sunday night, by request, he led the 
Christian Endeavor Society of the 
Second church, San Diego. This so- 
ciety is hopeful, though small. One 
new member was received that night, 
and two of its active members join 
the church at next communion. 
Brother Earle’s leadership is inspir- 
ing new hope in this church. His 
theme that night was very helpful to 
his people. It was the “Hands of 
Christ“ — The pieroed hands of the Ris- 
en Saviour. 

The Los Angeles Sunday-school 
Union put two hundred and fifty oan- 
vassers into the work, May 29th, of 
taking in one day a complete relig- 
ious and Sunday-school census of the 
whole city. When classified and 
printed, the results will be very 
helpful. 


On Saturday, May 25th, the Con- 
gregational Sunday-schools of Los 
Angeles, to the number of 1200, or 
more, picknicked at Redondo Beach, 
and shared in a flag-raising at the 
new building of our young church 
there. There were no “kickers” vis- 
ible. Has prophet Herron’s “Ameri- 
can church” unconsciously material- 
ized so soon? Ouien sabe! In this 
ultima thule we bave a well-estab- 
lished “prohibition” Oongregational 
church; why not a patriotic Congre- 
gational church? Applied Christian- 
ity is already here. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The Greek department has receiv- 
ed a set of three wall maps—ancient 
Greece, Asia Minor, the world known 
to the ancients; the Latin depart- 
ment—maps of ancient Italy, the old 
Roman world, and of the countries 


D2“1k — — 


about the Mediterranean. They are 
a present from Mrs. Horace B. Dat- 
ton of Auburndale, Mass., who spent 
the winter in Claremont with her 
son. 

President Baldwin has returned 
from his trip North with a pleasant 
report of the reception given to him 
as representing the College. The 
people of the North are learning to 
say “our College.” | 

Professor E. OC. Norton of the Greek 
department leaves for the East this 
week. He has leave of absence for 
one year. He will spend the year in 
study. He feels that the successful 
teacher must keep fresh, and up to 
date. His family will be with him. 
All his friends wish him a pleasant 
year and a sure return for another 
seven years of unbroken labor. 

The lecture to the students given 
by Shehadai A. Shehadai of Beirut 
College class of 92 was greatly en- 
joyed. He is an attractive young 
man, and to meet him is to get closer 
to our Christian brothers of Syria. 
It is ever clearer that “He has made 
us all of one blood.” 

The new catalogue just out shows 
some gratifying facts, among them 
the following: Number of students in 
all departments during the year, two 
hundred and fourteen; in academic 
studies, one hundred and fifty-one; 
taking only music and art, sixty- 
three; in college department, sixty. 
These students come from sixty 
towns and fourteen States and Terri- 
tories. Last year there were forty- 
nine towns and nine States and Ter- 
ritories. This is gratifying evidence 
of the extension of our field. It is 
not a local school. Its degrees hav- 
ing been recognized by the leading 
universities, and its students coming 
from all parts of this country, and 
even from other countries, we may 
now claim a recognized standing 
among the regular colleges of the 
land. This is something to have ac- 
complished in seven years without 
endowment funds. But we sorely 
need them. Current gifts are a pre- 
cious foundation. 


POMONA—ANTI-SALOON. 


We learn that at last the anti-sa- 
loon member of the City Council, 
whose election was contested, has 
been seated. The legal fight made 
against him failed upon a very slight 
technicality in the steps taken to ap- 
peal the case to the higher court. 
The order of the lower court, there- 
fore, had to be obeyed, or members 
of the Council would have been in 
contempt of court, and liable to fine 
and imprisonment. The technical 
point is reported to have been the 
fact tbat the three-thousand-dollar 
bond was filed before the appeal in- 
stead of after it. The attempt to re- 
file the bond was abortive because 
the parties appealing had no right to 
withdraw the bond and change its 
date. Had they filed a new bond—a 
very simple thing to do—Pomona 
would have had a license board pend- 
ing the long litigation. Now it looks 
as if Pomona was safe for no license 
for four years. The license board 
had managed the liquor business as 
well as the license system ever can. 
They had at no time more than two 
saloons. No chairs, tables, or screens 
were allowed, and only one room 
with front entrance. One thousand 


dollars license fee. Now the new: 


board have the task of passing suita- 


— 


ble ordinances and enforcing them. 
The first is easy, as the ordinances of 


test. To enforce them is the main is- 
sue. The best people will unite to 
aid the effort, even if they have been 
persuaded, as many good people have 
been, that high license well managed 
is the best practical way of control- 
ing the drink evil. Make a fair trial, 
and compare results. 


CLAREMONT NOTES. 


The Claremont church service Sun- 
day evening, May 26th, was an inter- 
esting testimonial to the rare Chris- 
tian manhood of the late President 


of that college took part in the ex- 
ercises—Dr. Pease of 54; the pastor, 
Rev. Henry W. Jones of 57; Professor 
Colcord of 78; Professors Norton and 
Bissell of 79. Brief addresses were 
made emphasizing his strong, well- 
rounded Christian personality. The 
college male quartet sang Horace’s 
ode, “Integer Vite,“ and Bethune's 
hymn, It is Not Death to Die.“ 

The varied evening services of the 
church have been continued through 
the college year, and are of much 
value. Mr. D. P. Barrows, Pomona, 
94, recently spoke on the Boys’ 
Clubs of West Berkeley”; on June 2d 
Professor Hitchcock conducted a 
Pentecostal service of - Scripture, 
hymn and song on the Holy Spirit. 

Miss Emma Reeder of Los Ange- 
les, Coast Secretary of IJ. W. C. A. 
work, gave a valuable address from 
the college pulpit Sunday morning, 
May 19th. 

The Cactus Club closed its literary 

meetings for the year May 7th, hav- 
ing had a series of enjoyable even- 
ings with seven great poets from 
six nations. On May 28th, Professor 
and Mrs. Norton and Professor Spald- 
ing gave a delightful reception to 
the Club, which was full of good 
omens for the coming year’s work of 
the Club. 
The Pomological Club is becoming 
a power in the community. With 
an aggressive and scientific leader, 
we have hope that it may have an in- 
fluence far wider than the twenty- 
six families to which its membership 
is now limited. A late experiment 
by one of its members is likely to 
make a permanent contribution to 
science. 


A LITTLE BIT OF SOUTHERN COR- 
RESPONDENCE. 


While Dr. and Mrs. Pease were 
telling us at the recent meeting of 
San Bernardino Association of their 
work in Micronesia, I think every- 
body who listened felt that foreign 
mission work was not lying upon our 
hearts as itought. The once regular 
monthly missionary concert has been 
stored away in the attic, among the 
relics of by-gone days, and in most 
churches nothing seems to have taken 
its place. The ladies of the churches 
are organized into missionary socie- 
ties, and some of these good women 
are pretty well posted concern- 
ing missionary work abroad and at 
home; but what does the church in 
general know of what is being done? 
How much thought does the average 
church member ever give to the Mas- 
ter's great commission—whether it is 
being obeyed or not? How shall in- 


terest be awakened? If the old 


— 


a former board were thoroughly test- 
ed by court decisions, and stood the 
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monthly ‘concert would be too ary 


and insipid for the church of to-day, 
-what can we have for the instruction 
of the average church member in the 
great missionary movements of the 
day? How-can we get each church, 
instead of a little group of ladies in 
each church, interested in the work 
of spreading the gospel ? 4 
The ladies of the Missionary So- 
ciety of the Perris church had been 
for some time depending largely upon 
“missionary teas” to secure money for 
missions. After awhile some of them 
discovered that they were having 
more “tea” than “missionary” ; even 
the programs were being made up 
chiefly of songs and readings that 
would not be catalogued as mission- 
ary songs and readings. They resolv- 
ed to turn over a new leaf, and the 
leaf was turned about a year ago. 
They asked the pastor if he would 
let them have the Sunday evening 
service Once a quarter for a mission- 
ary meeting and a collection. The 
pastor was only too glad to do this. 

The first one of these quarterly 
meetings was held last June. The 
President of the Ladies’ Missionary 
Society presided, the pastor doing 
only what he was asked to do by the 
ladies. The music was bright, sweet 
and “missionary.” Oneof the ladies 
read an interesting sketch of Mr. 
Moody's life which she had herself 
prepared, and then a young lady 
from Colton was introduced, who had 
spent a year at Mr. Mood’y Training 
School in Chicago, and who is a mem- 
ber of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. She told us of the school and 
of the work that is done there, and 
explained the Student Volunteer 
Movement. The house was full and 
the collection good. 

At the next meeting “Japan” was 
the topic. One of the ladies gave a 
map exercise; one read a paper on 
“Prison Work in Japan,” another a 
short article on “Giving.” | 

“Foreign Mission Work at Home” 
was the topic of the third meeting. 
Mrs. O. W. Lucas’ excellent paper on 
this topic was read, and there were 
other exercises that were entertain- 
ing and instructive. 

The fourth meeting was the first 
annual mite-box opening. This was 
not held on Sunday evening, but at a 
private house on a week night. When 
it was all over we found the three 
Sunday-night collections and the 
*mite-boxes had brought in more 
money for missions during the year 
than the “missionary teas” had yield- 
ed in previous: years. 

The first quarterly meeting of the 

present year was held last Sunday 
night. The address was given by 
Rev. J. H. Judson of Hangchow, 
China. Mr. Judson is an uncle of 
the pastor’s wife, and has just return- 
ed to this country with his family for 
& year of rest and change. He isa 
missionary under the Presbyterian 
Board, and is at the head of a boys’ 
school in Hangchow. He spoke to a 
crowded house of the peculiarities of 
the Chinese, and of the work in the 
school of which he has charge. 

Next Sunday, at the close of the 
morning service, there will be dis- 
tributed at the door fifty copies of 
“Missionary Papers, No. 34,” about 
one to each family. Attention will 
be called to these papers from the 
pulpit, and the people urged to read 
them. Some will read them, and 
some perhaps will not, but we'll give 
them all a chance. 

This is the way one church in the 
San Bernardino Association is work- 
ing to interest the people in missions. 

o are ready to do more when we 
find out what to do. W. N. Bons. 

Perris, May 28th, 


REDUCED HOME MISSION GRANTS. 


During the last year we bore the 
reduction of our means for Home 
Mission work with fortitude, in the 
hope that with the new year our cus- 
tomary apportionment from the C. 
H. M. S. would be restored. We had 
the promise of restoration as soon as 
the $75,000 cut off last year should 


be made up by increased contribu-| 


tions of the churches to that amount. 
From month to month until Decem- 
ber the increase of receipts as report- 
ed in the Home Missionary was such 
that if the same ratio of increase 
should continue till April Ist, there 
could be no doubt of a full restora- 
tion of our means to the former stand- 

During the month of December we 
were called upon to send to New 
York our estimates of appropriations 
needed for our several churches and 
missions for the coming year. We 
made our estimates in.the confident 
expectation that there was to be no 
reduction of our ordinary allowance 
for Home Mission work. But during 
the last three months of the year— 
January to April—the receipts of the 
Society, instead of increasing, were 
$28,000 less than in the low tide of the 
previous year. When the year end- 
ed, its aggregate of receipts, instead of 
being $75,000 more than those of the 
previous year, were less than half that 
amount. The result is that the re- 
duction of our means is only in part 
made up, so that our grants to the 
‘churches can not in general be as 
much as we estimated or as the 
churches apply for. : 

The reduction, in many cases, is 
precisely six per cent on our esti- 
mates, and often six per cent on the 
amount applied for, because the ap- 
plication was found to be in accord 
with our estimate. | 

Now, upon whom shall the burden 
of this reduction fall? The follow- 
ing considerations may help toward 
an answer to this question: 

1. Last year the burden fell prin- 
cipally upon our Home Missionaries. 
Not more than three or four of our 
churches made up to the missionary 
the deficit in his Home Missionary ap- 
propriation. Indeed, several of our 
missionaries suffered greater reduc- 
tion in the receipts from their church- 
es than from the Home Missionary 
Society. That there may be an equal- 
ity in burden-bearing, should not the 
reduction fall this year upon the 
people? 55 
2. It is easier for twenty families 
to bear the reduction, dividing. it 
among them, than for one to bear it 
alone. It is evident that twenty 
church members of average means 
could pay each two dollars easier 
than the minister could suffer the 


loss of forty dollars from his expect- 


ed salary. 

3. The year upon which we have 
entered gives promise to our people 
of increased financial prosperity. In 
the peculiar straits of last year it 
may have been necessary to an equal 
distribution of burdens between pas- 
tor and people, that the reduction in 
home mission aid should fall upon 
the pastor. But is this true for the 
year upon which we have entered ? 

4. The reduction is made because 
the churches, as a whole, have les- 
sened their collections for the socie- 
ty. The society cannot distribute 
more than the churches put into its 
hands. But the pastor generally en- 
ters upon his work with the under- 
standing that he is to receive a defin- 
ite support sufficient to enable him to 
owe no one anything, or he ought to 
do so. In most cases he urgently 
needs the full amount expected. His 


usefulness suffers it; he does not re- 


ceive it. Is it not for the interest of 
the church to which he ministers to 
see that he has it? Should not the 
church, in case the society cannot 
grant their application in full, feel 
bound by considerations both of self- 
interest and Christian duty to see 
that their minister suffers no lack ? 


THAT THEOLOGICAL COMMITTEE. 


miliar with installation councils. The 
proposition of President Baldwin, 
that our associations should have 
theological committees whose place 
it should be to examine, under cer- 
tain conditions, the theological views 
of those preaching within the bounds 
of the association, simply adopts to 
present conditions the main idea of 
installation councils. Weare hardly 
likely, as churches, to take the posi- 
tion that honesty and good nature 
are the only qualifications needed by 
a minister. Asa rule, none adhere 
more intensely to their theological 
views than those who. decry theologi- 
cal tests. Our associations act now 
as guardians of ministerial standing, 
but their action is of necessity too 
slow to be of the greatest use. 
Without doubt, there have been 
cases of unjust suspicion and 
cases where men who were just turn- 
ing from the truth could have been 
saved from still further departure 


heresy, in one case in the interior, re- 


such distinctly evangelical surround- 
ings that the drift was gradually 
checked, and he has for years been 
one of the most honored and useful 
of men. Such a committee would 
form a far less bungling means for 
such work. | 

It is, however, for the protection 
of the churches that it is most need- 
ed. California has had sad experi- 
ence in this line. Church after 
church has had its usefulness wreck- 
ed and its very-existence imperiled 
by men who have been inclined to 
insist that almost any form of theo- 
logical belief or unbelief could be 
taught from a Congregational ,pulpit 
with impunity. The common idea is 
that even Congregationalism has its 
limits; that somewhere there is a di- 


belief and assumption known as Uni- 
tarianism. Even Dr. Pollyer’s old 
church in Chicago objected to Miln 


As Congregationalists, we are fa- 


by the right means. Even a trial for 


sulted in placing the minister under 


viding line between it and that heter- 
ogeneous mass of belief, misbelief, un- 


when instead of praying in church 


service he closed his eyes to commune 


with his own best thoughts. For 
various reasons California seems des- 
tined to have its full share of minis- 
ters who do the work that has already 
been done in some parts of the State. 
If it seems worth while to prevent a 
repetition of such things, some means 
must be devised to prevent it. In- 


stallation councils are often unavail- 


able for one reason or another, and 
are likely to be specially unreliable 
in any given case, as the candidate 
may choose the members of the coun- 
cil. Associations, as has been proved 
by experience, have no special facul- 
ties for the work, are cumbersome, 
and usually act only after irrepara- 
ble harm has been done. A com- 
mittee of wise, loving, conservative 
men could act quickly enough and 
give their decisions moral weight 


enough to save our churches untold 


harm, and perhaps, incidentally, save 
somé true men from unjust suspic- 
ion, or help them in the hardest 
problems of their lives. 

THEOPHILUS. 


The General Association of the 
State of New York met at Glovers- 
ville May 21st-23d. Perhaps the 
most spirited occasion was the meet- 
ing of the Home Missionary Society 
of the State of New York, Dr. Mere- 
dith, Dr. Stimson and others insisting 
that the enlargement of the werk is 
absolutely necessary. Receipts for 
the year, $59,850. 


AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST | 
No. 6 California St., 


- San Francisco 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
| AND VAULT DOORS. 


C. B. Parcells and 
Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. 
: NO, 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales of 
all Kinds Repaired. : 


THE NEW 
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BABY GRAND. 


The Greatest Success of Modern 
Piano-Building. Only 5 feet and 8 
-nches long, yet containing all the 
| finest points of the Concert Grand. 


UPRIGHT 
OR GRAND PIANO 


Is the most durable piano in the world to-day. 


The Hardman Tone” never changes its 
quality, never gets thin and wiry, but 
maintains its beautiful sonority in spite 
of any amount of use or unlimited abuse. 
Many new and elegant styles of cases can 
now be seen at warerooms, Hundreds 
of testimonials from musical critics of the 
highest intelligence. Prices are lower 


than asked for many inferior instruments, 


The J. Dewing Co. 


Pacific Coast Agents 


FLOOD BUILDING—: 
Fourth and Market Stree 


Warerooms Second Floor 
| SAN FRANCISCO 
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2 Oakland Seminary 


Is the pioneer school for 


IRVING INSTITUTE 
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MT. TAMAL AIS 
Military :: Academy 


San Rafael, Marin Co. 
An “Accredited School” for Boys, Acad- 


proved themselves efficient teachers. There | 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
1 1. than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
One hour San Francisco. Next 

term begins August 14th. 

ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M., 

HEAD MASTER. 


Cer. 11th and Clay S8ts., Oakland 


ng ladies in Oak- 
land, Cal. «Organized Nov. 8, 1888 ; reopen- 
ed January 6, 1890, Fall term will commence 
Monday, July 30, 1894. It affords superior 
advantages, having college educated teachers 
of the first order, to whom the highest prices in 
the State are paid. Students are prepared for 
Universities and Colleges in the East as well 
as in California. Mrs. M. K. BLAKE, 
Principal. 


._BELMONT SCHOOL 
Belmont, California 


This school intends to meet — most —— 

mt and exacting requirements regarding 
.* sound and 
physical well being. It is fully accredited at 
the University of Caliſornia in all the courses 
also in advanced work, and at Stanſord 
University, and gives especial attention to 


preparation ſor them, but it will continue to 


offer thorough preparation for the best Eastern 
colleges and technical schools. We believe 
that our entire equipment—our teaching force, 
our laboratories, library, gymnasium, heating 
and electric lighting—will command the con- 
fidence of those best able to judge, and we 
therefore cordially invite all interested in help- 

to build up a center of good moral and 
intellectual influences to visit the school, 
whether they have sons to educate or not. 
For catalogue address 


W. T. REID, A. M. (Harvard), 
Head Master. 


1 Select School for Young Ladies. 


Kighteenth year; 19 professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. WARD B. COHUROH, A. M. 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


OAKLAND KINDERGARTEN 
@ = TRAINING CLASS 


Next year begins June 15th. Application 
for Assistants’ places must be made before 
the opening of the new term. Address 

GRACE E. BARNARD, Principal. 
1440 Franklin Street, 


B. M. ATCHINSON & O0. 


DEALERS IN 


SUT 


Cheese, Beggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles 
oney and Cranberries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 (enter VWarke: 


Bet Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Posi, 


Principal, 


Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCO 


FLAMEDA UNIVERSITY ACADEMY 


ALAMEDA, OAL. 


Under the management of W. W. Anderson, 
late Principal of Hopkins Academy, assisted by 
B. Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- 
ins Academy. | 

Only teachers of known abil 8 

This is a select school, in which the home is 
as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc- 
tion given. 

Location very advantageous, 

3 bathing within ten minutes walk of the 
school. 

Circulars forwarded on application to the 
W. W. ANDERSON, ° 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 
OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty. 


fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. Classical and Special courses 
provided, Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men. 
Six Professors. Special instruction in So 
ciology, and in facile use of the English 


Bible, a library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 


Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev, 
he MeLEAN, D. D., 520 Thirteenth St., Oak- 


ra 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 
TELEPHONE 5125. 


S. F. BUFFORD, Manager 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee Mills, Trucks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 

3816 & 318 Marker Sezer, B. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


Golden Gate Undertaking Co. 


Funeral Directors and Embalmers 


2429 Mission St., near 21st, S. F. 


G. W. KEELER, | H. E. Snook, 
Manager. Asst. M 
Telephone No. 6102 


W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs, $1 
All work wa ranted. Fine — and jew- 
elry repairing a specialty. 


JOHN F. LYONS, 


Notary Public and Commissioner of 
Deeds for all States and Territories. 


Passports Secured. 


OFFICE, 607 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


Notarial Business can be transacted after business 
hours at his residence, 22c2 Steiner St., next N. E. cor- 
ner SacramentoSt., San Francisco. 


Oak Grove School 


Burlingame, San Mateo Co. 
| NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED.| 


A first class home for boys. Beautiful 
surroundings. or instruction. The 
best of care. Its graduates admitted to the 
State University or — University 


without examination term com · 
mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention paper. 


IRA G. HMOITT, Ph.D., Master. 
( Ex Staie Supt. Public Instruction .) 


Van Ness Young Ladies’ Seminary 
1849 Jackson St., Cor. Gough 


Aided a corps of able and experienced teachers 
Number pA fer in the family limited to twenty-five 
Next term opens on August 1, 1895. 
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PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
3 and Conſers Degrees. Rare nities 
Qflered in Music, 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILL8 COLLEGE . o.. Alameda o., Cal. 


Term begins Aug. 7, 1895. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush st., S. F., 
Will endeavor to please any who would want 
suit of clothing made 
stock, manufactured fr 


Woo r.. 


If we do not have in sto à the 2 1 
tern our customer want we with Ein 
to the wholesale cloth ! ouses, where he caz 
obtain the best selectio: in San Francisco t. 
choosefrom. Fifteen er cent. discount .. 
clergymen. 

383 BUSH STREET, 8. ., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spuz 
Goods, now in stock. „ 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 
For circular, advice, terms and references o 

actual clients in your own State, County, City on 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D % 


FAVORAB 85182 
PUREST, BES 
MENEELY & 
WEST-TROY N. 
CHIMES. Ec. CATALOGUE & PRICES FRE 


There is Not an ink Consumer 


There is Not an Accountant 


There is Not a Man or Woman 


That would not adopt the Davis 
Automatic Inkstand exclusive- 
ly if they fully realized its econ- 
omy of ink peus and time. 
Who would not use the Davis 
Automatic Ink stand exclusive- 
ly if he hut appreciated its clean- 
liness, Convenience, and saving 
of time. Having occasion to use 
an inkstand at home, who would 
be without the Davis Automatic 
Inkstand if they but knew that 
it is always ready for use keeps 
the ink pure and fluid until used, 


Guaranteed to pay for themselves each year in the saving of ink and pens. This alone is one 


hundred per cent. annually on the investment. 


GS G. WICESON & CO. 


Sold on approval, 


3 and § Front Street, San Francisco. 
221 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 


~ 
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CHARITY TOWARD WEAK CRRIS. 
TIANS. 


I knew a man who inherited the 


| craving for drink from generations of 


drinking men. He fell from a good 
social position, and became an out- 
cast from respectable society. Some- 
thing roused the manhood witbin 
him, and he resolved that he would 
never drink again. He was a brill. 
iant fellow, and when he had estab. 
lished himself in a town at some dis- 
tance from the place of his downiall, 
he made his upward way. After some 
years he joined a company of soldiers 
for service in the northwest territory. 


of his weakness, left him one night 
in charge of a supply of liquors, kept 
for medical purposes. In the morn. 
ing he was found senseless on the 
ground besideademijohn. The crav- 
ing had remained in him, though he 
had kept it under control for years. 
For such a man, not only total absti- 
nence was necessary, but absence 
from the neighborhood of intoxicants, 
for even to inhale them was a terri- 
ble temptation. Yet he rose again, 
and for many years has kept the 
craving down. 

A woman inherited the “family 
temper.” One day, when she was a 


her. She flung him with all her 
strength against a wall, and he was 


picked up senseless. She thought 
she had killed him, but he was not 


with her mother that night, and 
promised that by prayer and striving 
she would keep that temper down. 
She succeeded so well that people 
who had not known her in her child- 
hood, and who saw her bear unkind- 
ness without resentment, called her a 
“poor, weak-spirited creature.” A re- 
ligious woman once told her that she 


een littlespunk in her.” Whereupon, 
she asked the critic if she disap- 
proved of turning the other cheek. 
She doubted whether she was now 
capable of being roused to powerful 
anger. Not long afterward she had 
proof that she was capable. A wrong 
was done which touched her deeply, 
and resentment possessed her so that 
it displaced the loving spirit for 
which she had striven. She desired 
revenge, but thought she would 
“sleep on it,” and act the next day. 
She did not sleep on it. She never 
closed her eyes that night, but wres- 
tled, fought and conquered—con- 
quered so far that by morning she 
was ready to love her enemy, genu- 
inely; her feeling was no mere nega- 
tion of unkindness. 
But as a result of that night's strug- 
gle with the “family temper,” which 
she thought had been eliminated, 
when she rose in the morning she 
went staggering across the floor, and 


strength to stand. 

If we find within ourselves, or see 
in the actions of our friends, evil 
which we fondly describe as the 
“faults of a generous nature,” we do 
not always pass adverse judgment on 
the fact that such evils are not en- 
tirely reformed. But if we see in 
professing Christians suspicion, mean- 
ness, deceitfulness, selfishness, we are 
apt to pronounce such people hypo- 
critical in their profession. Yet; for 
aught we know, they may strive hard 
to overcome their inherited tenden- 
cies.—[The Presbyterian Witness. 


In order to reduce his weight 
He purchased him a heel; 
Before he'd ridden it a week 


He ſell off a good deal. —Sel, 


Revenge bitter sweets from the 


devil's garden. —[Segur. 


young child, her brother offended 


soon discovered that she had not 


His superior officer, knowing nothing | 


severely hurt. She hada long talk 


would be a finer character if she had 
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WEDNESDAY, Ju 5, 1895. 


THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HEROES AND HARTTRS. 


Ata recent dinner party a cynic 
made some acrid remarks about the 
lack of true sentiment and nobility 
of character among men of this in- 
tensely practical age. “Heroes and 
martyrs are no longer possible!” he 
exclaimed. “They are ghosts of a 
glorious past—not real figures of a 
living present.” 

A business man having large inter- 
ests in the coal regions of Pennsyl- 
vania instantly demurred: | 

„I know a real hero,” he said. “He 
is an engineer in a colliery in West 
Pittston. One night the engine- 
bouze where he was working alone 
suddenly took fire. After making an 
unavailing attempt to put out the 
flames with buckets of water, he ran 
to the telephone and gave the alarm 
to the men in the mine. There were 
forty-six miners below, and their lives 
were in the hands of the engineer in 
the burning house. : 

“The cage was sent down, and the 
engineer waited for the signal to 
hoist it to the surface. At last it 
came, but not until the flames had 
mounted to the roof, and the house 
was filled with smoke. 

“The engineer never flinched, 
but brought up the cage with eight- 
een men in it. As soon as it was 
emptied he sent it down again, and 
in a. few minutes it had returned 
with a second load of ten miners. 
One side of the building had fallen, 
and burning beams were dropping 
from the roof, but the engineer stay- 
ed at his post until the remaining 
eighteen men had been rescued. His 
hand was still on the lever when the 
last man left the cage. Suffocated 
with smoke and terribly burned, he 
was carried out of the building by 
the firemen. 

“Now it seems to me,” said the 


Pennsylvanian, in conclusion, “that. 


the engineer was as much of a hero 
as Horatius, who kept the bridge in 
the brave days of old.” N 


‘And I can tell you of a martyr,” | 


said a clerygyman on the othef side 
of the table. “He wasa man of my 
cloth. He was aroused at midnight 
by masked burglars, who forced him, 
at the point of the pistol, to give u 
all the money, silver, and whatever 
else was valuable in the house. At 
last they stopped in front of a safe 
with a combination lock. He told 
them what it contained—the com 
munion vessels of the church whose 
rector he was. Everything of his 
own he had surrendered, but he re- 
fused to open the safe, when a re- 
volver was put to his forehead. He 
told them he would rather die than 
allow them to carry away the sacred 
vessels. The marauders, impressed 
with his courage and piety, spared 
his life and left the house. 

“You may say, added the clergy- 
man, “that his ideas about the sanc- 
tity of the communion vessels were 
extreme, but you must admit that 
he was ready to die for religious 
principle, and that is martyrdom. 
The world is filled with the spirit 
which makes heroes and martyrs.” — 
{The Household. 


— 
— 


Little Henry, after examining the 
new baby brother, asked, with an 
anxious note in his voice, “Mamma, 
does a boy baby have to wear a girl 
baby’s clothes ?” 


Father Everything I say to you 
goes in at one ear and out the other.” 
Little Son (thoughtfully)— Is that 
what little boys has two ears for, 
papa ?” 


* 


Fortune does not change men; it 
unmasks them.—( Necker. 


THE MUSCULAR SYSTEM 
| of every weary, 
| thin or thin blood- 


stant difficultyand 
fatigue. They feel 
worn, or tired 
out, run-down“ 
or nervous. 
Feeble people 
Who are dyspep- 
tic, find that ex- 
ercise after a meal 
is sure to cause 
lessened power to 
digest food - be- 
cause there is so 
little blood, and 
what there is, is 
carried off from 
the gastric organs 
to the muscles. 
What is needed 
is plenty of blood, 
/ and that of the 


: right kind. Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical 8 makes 
pure, rich blood, and to gain in blood is 
nearly always to gain in wholesome flesh up 
to the healthy standard. 

Every one should have a certain surplus 
of flesh to meet the emergencies of sick- 
ness ; to resist the attack of consumption 
grip, malaria and fevers. Thin blooded 
people are always getting sick, and none of 
the organs of the body can get along with- 
out the food they require for work, which is, 
pure blood. To gain and to keep strength 
and flesh is the secret of health, usefulness 
and happiness. With new blood and re- 
freshed nerves a confident feeling of return- 
ing health comes also. 


lessness, nervous debility and nervous 
prostration are in nine cases out of ten ‘‘the 
cry of the starved nerves for food. If you 
feed the nerves on pure rich blood the 
nervous symptoms will cease. It is bad 
practice to put the nerves to sleep with so- 
called celery mixtures, coca compounds or 
malt extracts ; what is needed is a blood 
maker. The Discovery“ is composed of 
vegetable ingredients which have an es- 

cial effect upon the stomach, liver, and 

lood making glands. For the cure of 
dyspepsia, indigestion, liver complaint, 
weakened vitality, and for puny, pale 
ple, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery cannot be equaled. Thousands have 
testified to its merits, 


Mineral Land Agency 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKT STRERT, ROOM 45. 


SAN FRANOISCO. 


G. L. BROWN, 


Manage: 


Nervous manifestations, such as sleep- | 


WASHING DAY 


It is a little difficult to k 


same time. 


the animals stand. 


The usual 25c size.............. 18¢c 
55¢ 


Send to us for Toys 


SMITHS CASH STORE 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 


the children 
quiet and attend to duties of the day at the 


WHY NOT BUY A NOAH’S ARK? 


It is a source of enjoyment and interest to 
them, and lots of amusement trying to make 


| WE WILL SELL THEM CHEAP 


414-418 FRONT STREET, S. F., CAL. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
. WRITING AND 


P-A-P-E-R-S 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 


mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


FRED WILSON 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, - 


CAL 


BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of hoo Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Oem. 


Oommission, and Retail 


Established 1850 
N. 


GRAY & CO. 
UNDERTAKERS 


P | 641-643-645 Sacramento St., Cor. Webb 


— 


Telephone No. 43 


HAY 


AT OLD STAND, 


Embalming a Specialty 


— — 


LAKE & Co. 
411 Sacramento Street 
Importers of and wholesale dealers in 
WOODEN WARE, BRUSHES, BROOMS, 
Feather Dusters and Clothes Wringers 


Agents for the well-known 
White Mountain Ice Cream Freezers 


‘San Francisco 


MARKET STREE 
San Francisco. 


1912 


GRAIN 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


| JOHN RUSSELL 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 
MANILLA AND SISAL ROPE 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, - 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 


ANDREWS’ 


d. F. BEHA CO. . Andrews & Co. 


Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


San Francisco. 
4nd 229 Second St. Portland Or 


Folding Bed. 


BINDING TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiran 
| Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treae 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbe 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


San FRAOISOO. 


TUBBS 
CORDAG< COMPANY| 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street, 


Dr. HAYES C. FRENCH 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Young Men’s Christian Association Building 


Telephone, South 519 


Cures Corns, Warts, 
Bunions, etc. So easy 
to apply—at sticks fast. 
Ask for Dent’s; take 


no other. sola everywhere, 


or by mail 10 cents. C. S. DENT 
& Co. DETROIT, MICH. 


Try Dent’s Toothache Gum. 


LADY DENTIST 


San Francisco. Take elevator. 


branches cf dentistry. 


Dr. Frances C. Treadwell| 


Formerly of Philadelphia, has removed to MURPHY 
BUILDING, Room 94, corner Market and Jones Sts., 
Examination free. 
Dr. Treadweli is thoronghly skilled in all the various 


* 

CHURCH, SC, Ke 


TALOGUE WITH OVER 2500 TESTIMONIALS. 


CA 


beach cars. John Farnham, Manager. 


CRYSTAL BATHS 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea water tub and swimming baths, foot 
of Mason street, terminus of all North 


‘GROCERS 
FINE MACKEREL IN KITS 
FOR FAMILY TRADE, 
PURE SPICES AND OLIVE OIL 
Agents 


in the World 


af 


IN gee To Keep in -Hot 
Climates. 


26 and 28 California street 
WRAPPING 


SAN FRANOISCO. 


Established in 1858. 


M. B. MORAGHAN, | 


: Importer, Planter and 


Ovsrxx Beps aT CI. 


Special rates on large orders. Supply all the leading 
and steamships. All at whole- 
sale prices. 

Stalls 67, 68 69, 70, 71, and 47, 48, California Market 

San Francisco, Cal, 


INCORPORATED A, D. 1819. | 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Assets = $10,807,666 64 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 
THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


City Surveyor 
PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


W. H. TILTON, JAS. CARROLL, 


CARROLL & TILTON © 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


873 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fiſth St., San Francisco. 


ALSO IN SYRUP. 


IODIDE OF 
IRON. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of r 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the lood 
and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 
course. 

None Genuine unless signed“ BLA NCARD.” 

E. Fougera & Co., N. L. and all Druggists. 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. 

427 MONTGCMERY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5249. San Francisco 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


T BELL METAL, (COPPER AND PIN.) 
Send for Price and Catal 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, un 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 
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[Wepwespay, June 5, 1895, 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION Y. M. 
C. A. 


( Continued. ) 


ASSOCIATION METHODS AND MEANS. 


Thursday, a day replete with good 
things, was largely devoted to the 


discussion of better ways and more 


effective means for reaching young 


men. Dr. Lucien C. Warner, M. D., 


Chairman of the New York State 
Committee, and Russell Sturgiss of 
Boston, Chairman of the Massachu- 
setta Committee, touched on the 
points of encouragement and points 


of danger in the development of 


State and provincial work, as shown 
by the work in their respective 
States. It was shown that the State 


of New York has one-sixth of the 


total membership of North America. 
This State owns one-fifth of all asso- 
ciation property and pays one-fifth 
of all current expenses. The State 
Committee rarely advises the estab- 
lishment of an association where a 
General Secretary cannot be support- 


ed. There are less than a dozen as- 


sociations in the State outside of col- 
leges that have no General Secre- 
taries. The Committee prefers to 
keep an association alive rather than 
to bring one into existence. During 
these hard times the State Committee 
has saved 10 per cent of the associa- 
tions from being abandoned. Every 
city in New York of over 25,000 in- 
habitants has an association owning 
its own building. During the two 
years past the spiritual work has 
greatly prospered; the educational 
work and work for boys has grown. 
Sections are being established in 
small towns that cannot support as- 
sociations. District committees are 
formed for a more careful supervi- 
sion of certain sections than the State 
committee can give. The dangers 
most threatening the work are a too 
great dependence on the paid agents 
of the association and a consequent 
neglect to build up the volunteer 
corps of workers that is the glory and 
strength of all association work. 
State committees do not meet often 
enough, but leave the work too much 
to the Secretaries. Members of the 
State committees are often chosen for 
the amount of money they can give 
rather than for the good work they 


do. Above all, the greatest danger 


is the neglect of the spiritual work. 
Frederick B. Pratt, in the discus- 
cussion of the educational work, its 
reasons, principles and policy, urged 
that the work be made to draw out 
the powers of the young man, and 
not merely to pour information into 
him. The greater part of the young 
men of this country leave school be- 
fore they are fitted for their life work. 
The only systematic instruction these 
men can get is in the evening classes, 
and this must be given largely 
through the association. This class 
work will not average more than six 
months of the year, two nights of the 
week and an hour and a half each 
night. The men are tired out with 
their day’s labor and unfitted for the 
best mental work. The associations 
in order to reach the most people 
must cover as large a field of study 
as possible, and give most attention 
to elementary work. It must work 
for practical results, and do no work 
merely to please and entertain. A 
membership fee has been found al- 


1 ways to increase the attendance and 


the interest, to better the grade of 
instruction and often to make the 
educational department self-support- 
ing. In the technical and industrial 
lines this education is most needed. 


Ninety per cent of the young men 


are found in these lines, The immi- 


gration from Europe is largely of 
men employed in these lines—men 
untrained or body trained, unable to 
compete for a livelihood there. These 
men are taken into the labor unions 
here without any. practical test. 
They bring old world ideas of enmity 
toward capital and government. The 
result is our unions are foreignized, 
our American young men are shut 
out from learning trades. The asso- 
ciation must step in and lend its 
hand in giving this industrial educa- 
tion denied to our young men. 

A paper on the “London Polytech- 
nic Institute,” by D. A. Sinclair of 
Dayton, was read, giving points in 
the management of that great insti- 
tution, that may be made to serve 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. These points were the Chris- 
tian spirit of the institution; the 
spirit of fraternity encouraged among 
the boys by means of clubs within 
the school; the absolute power held 
and applied by the governing body; 
the excursions made annually by 
those of the students who can, and 
the great economy of time, space 
and money in the operation of the 
school. | 

President M. E. Gates of Amherst 
College gave a short but most effec- 
tive address on the opportunity, the 
obligation and possibility of work 
for young men. This address was 
cne of the very greatest in its effect 
on the members of the convention. 
No book lays so great stress on the 
knowing powers and their develop- 
ment as does the Bible. Ohrist was 
constantly challenging thought. 
When God says to know him is life 
eternal, it is a challenge to every 
man to ask himself, “How far am I 
using my knowing power? How 
shall we make men feel differently 
and act differently unless they know 
the facts?” If we want men todo 
the will of God we must make them 


acquainted with God. There are 13,-| 


000,000 young men in our country, 
and six out of seven of these left 
school before the age of 14 years, to 
begin a life of idleness or of daily 
grinding for daily bread. It is a 
blessed item in God’s economy that 
we must toil for our daily bread; but 
how much less full of interest is the 
life of the boy who leaves school at 


14 than the one who is trained for 
his life’s work. It is for this we 
plead. These men must have knowl- 
edge, not as a means of livelihood, 
but as a means of life. Our educa- 
tional training should lead straight 


on to Christ. The educational direc-| 


tor should let his classes know from 
the start that he is there to win souls 
for Christ. Don’t try to do work for 
Him in an indirect way so that your 
motive may not be suspected. Study 
Christ’s method. Christ is himself 
the best leader. 


The Florida Senate has passed bills 
making January 19th, General Rob- 


ert E. Lee’s birthday, and April 26th, | 


Confederate Memorial Day, legal 
holidays in that State. 


Rublishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoſios at San Francisco 
second-class matter. 


RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and Free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, 
Lancaster, Pa. No PosTaLts ANSWERED. 
For sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 
N. B. Greensfelder & Co., Wholesale Agents, 
San Francisco, Cal. a 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS, 


ESTATE OF SUSAN c. BRADFORD, DECEASED, | 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 


administrator of the estate of Susan C. Brad- | 


ford, deceased, to the creditors of and all per- 
sons having claims against the said deceased, 
to exhibit them with the necessary vouchers 
within ten months after the first publication of 
this notice, to the said administrator, at the 
office of his attorney, Maurice S. Woodhams, 


508 Montgomery street, room 6, the same 


being the place for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the said estate in said city and county 
of San Francisco. 
WALLACE BRADFORD, 
Administrator of the eastate of Susan C. 


Bradford, deceased. | 
Dated at the city and county of San Francisco, 


this 8th day of May, 1898. 3 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower, and 


Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market | 


street. Winter styles, new feathers and ribbons. 
Low prices. 
Market street. 


ROOMS.—Persons wishing to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by the 
day, week, or month without board, at reason- 
able rates, please call at office of, or send to 


| THE PACIFIC, 7, Montgomery avenue. 


Congregational Sunday School 


and Publishing Society 


PILGRIM SERIES 1O0R TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 


SOCIETY 


735 Market St., San Francisco 
GEO. WALKER, Manage 


— 


2 


The only hat store having its own factory, 


C. Herrmann & Co. 
THE HATTERS, 


328 KEARNY STREET. 
(Entire Building) 


Will give you better value in Hats or CAPs 


than any store in the city. 
Send for Illustrate Catalogue, mailed free. 


| the barest 


Branch of the Wonder, 999 


LITTLE 
THINGS e e e 


It 's so easy now-a-days to make even 
ome more cheery, more 
comfortable. It ‘s the little things, the 
little bits of diape1y here and there, 
the odd nooks and corners that count. 
We pay much attention to these little 
things too; take just as much pains 
with a mantel drape like the one above 
as we do with the entire furnishing of 
a mansion 


S 


Carpets . Rugs . Mattings 


CALIFORNIA 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
. p. Cole & Co.) 


117-123 Geary Street 


Pre- eminently the 


Sewing Machine for Family Use 


Don't fail to see it before buying any other. 


LATEST IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN FIT 


Send for Catalogue to 


J. W. EVANS! 


1021 Market St., San Francisco 
South side, near Sixth Street 


Nothing Like It! 
Works Like a Charm 


STEARNS’ 


Sure Cure in almost 
every case 


Stearns’ Candy Kitchen, 1006 Market St. 


We have a full line of Opp. sth, S. F. 
STRICTLY Pure CANDIES 


ALASKA 


— 


EX CURSION 


A select excursion to Alaska, the land of gla - 
ciers, will leave San Francisco Tuesday, July 
oth, at 9 a. m., per S. S. City of Puebla,’ 
connecting with the ‘‘Queen”’ at Pt. Townsend 
and Victoria, touching at Ft. Wrangle, Glacier 
Bay, Sitka and other points of interest, and 
returning July 30th. 

For reduced rates and full information 
address, 


REV. HENRY H. RICE, 
1054 Kirkham St., Oakland, Cal. 
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